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ABSTRACT 

Sixteen participants in the Fulbright-Hays Seminar on 
the history and culture of Brazil traveled throughout Brazil from 
June 27 through August 2, 1992. At the end of the seminar 14 
participants developed curriculum projects. Presented alphabetically 
by author, the 14 curricular projects cover aspects of Brazilian life 
and culture. Riva Berleant-Schiller presented a unit appropriate for 
university courses in geography and anthropology. William Blough 
proposed an outline for an undergraduate course on Modern Brazil. 
Patricia Cooper developed a unit on Brazil for an undergraduate 
course in teaching social studies in the elementary school. David 
Georgi geared his unit plan on Brazilian culture to focus on at-risk 
secondary students. Julie Kline emphasized environmental issues in 
Brazil for a teacher inservice* Dennis Konshak described an 
undergraduate college course on Brazilian film. Saralee Lamb compiled 
articles, facts, recommended readings, and video sources on Brazil. 
Alan LeBaron discussed Indian nationalism in Brazil. Ruth Ohayon 
looked at women ^s rights in Brazil. Jeffery Rosen presented two study 
plans for secondary history students. Robert Schwartz developed a 
six-part introduction to a text on Brazilian history for secondary 
students. Jerry Williams focused on unit assignments, lectures, 
publications, language training, and a symposium on Brazil. Craig 
Wilson described a course segment designed for an undergraduate 
government course. Sandra Wright outlined a course in Afro-Brazilian 
Literature. (CK) 
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FINAL PmiRAM MSmDA. 
U.S. EEPARJMBJT OF EDO3Vn0N SlMffiR PBOGRfiM 
CK BRAZILIMI HiaKKy CULTURE - 1992 

June 27-Ai:.ciust 2, 1992 



Saturday y June 27 

22*30 Depart Miami AA 957 



SAO PAIHX) PRDGRAM 
June 28- July 10 

Sunday » June 28 

09*17 Arrival in Sao Paulo. 



Acxxxranoda t i CXI • 



Coordinator* 



St. Germain Hotel 

Rua Padre Joao Manoel 202 

Jardim Paulista 

01411 - Sao Paulo, SP 

Tel* (Oil) 883-2488 

Fax* (Oil) 883-2476 

Caio Cardoso 

Alumni Associaticxi 

Al. Ministro RDcha Azevedo, 413 

01410 - Sao Paulo, SP 

Tel- (Oil) 280-1955 

Fax* (Oil) 282-0712 



Luncheon Optional - nearby restaurants 

IQ.QO OrientatiGHi session by Fulbright Commission's Deputy Executive 

Director, Terry Vincent Mclntyre (Mumni Association) 

19 * 30 Get-together 

Alumni Associaticxi - Alameda ^4inistro Rocha 7\zevedo 



Monday, June 29 



10*00 



13*30 



15*30 



Orientaticxi session 
Instituto Cultural It^u 
Av. Paulista 2424 
Tel* 258-8920 
Profa. Zilda Kessel 

Lecture — The Brazilian Educational System - Public eind Private 
Education, by Prof. Fred Litto 

Visit — Private Sch.ol Dante Alighieri 
Al. Jau 1061 - Tel* 287-7411 
Prof. Rudney Tabacchi 



19*30 Visit — E.E.P.S.G. Ccxiselheiro Rodrigues Alves 

Av. Paulista 227 - Tel* 287-1496 
Prof. Mario Roberto Sassai 



Tuesday, June 30 

09*30 Orientation* 
Centro Velho 

Secretaria Municipal de Cultura 
Rua Sao Bento 405 - 26 andar 
Tel* 239-3815 
Prof. Mima Pena 

13*30 Portuguese class 

Wednesday, July 1 

09*00 Visit University of Sao Paulo 

Brazilian Studies Institute 
Museum of Conteinporary Art 

14*30 Portuguese class 

19*30 Lecture by Prof. Flavio Wolf de Aguiar 

Brazilian Literature 
Alumni Association 

Thursday, July 2 

09*30 Portuguese class 

Visit to the fair - Rua Barao de Capanema 

14*30 Lecture by Prof a. Maria Lucia Padua Lima 

Brazilian Econoty 
Getulio Vargas Foundation 
Av. 9 de Julho 2029 
4o. andar - salao a 
Tel* 283-4455 

21*00 Sociocultural activity 

Qicperia do SESC - Pctnpeia 
Show - JB Sairiba Group 

Friday, July 3 

10*00 Visit - Latin American Memorial 

Av. Mario de Andrade 664 (Barra Funda) 
Contact* Andrea Lucena 
Tel* 823-9706 



13*30 



Portuguese class 



16*30 Lecture by Prof a. Maria Lucia Montes 

Brazilian Scxiiety and the "Desafio da Modemidade" 

23*00 Socicxjultural activity 

Gafieira - Paulistano da Gloria 

Saturday^ July 4 

14*00 Visit - Parque do Ibirapuera 

Monumento as Bandeiras/Museu RDlclore 

Sunday, July 5 

10*00 Sociocultural activity 

Handcraft fair - Praca da Republica 

Monday, July 6 

10*00 Visit - Conselho da Ccxidicao Femina 

Av. Paulista 1776 - 17o. andar 
T^l* 287-4232 

Contact- Maria Teresa Augusto 
13*30 Informal meeting with Julia Miachels (journalist) 

16*00 Portuguese class 

Tuesday, July 7 

Visit "cooperativa agrioola" 
Wednesday, July 8 

09*30 Portuguese class 

Hiursday, July 9 

19*00 Debriefing - Prof. Marco Antonio da Rocha. 

21*00 Sociocultural activity 

MPB Instrumental show 

Brazilian Memorial Project/ciclo Arrajandores 
Teatro Cultura Artistica 
R. Nestor Pestana 196 
Tel* 256-0223 

Friday, July 10 

13*45 Depart for Porto Alegre via R3 321. 

The group was acocnpanied by BUlbri^t Executive Director, Prof 
Marco Antonio da Rocha, and Program Assistant, Rejania Araujo. 
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FGRTO AL0SRE PROGRAM 
July 10-14 



14»45 7\rrival in Porto Alegre, Proceeded by bus to nearby city Bento 

Gonoalves, 



EENTO GONGALVES 

Acconmcdation* Hotel Dall'Onder 

Rua Erny Hugo Dreher, 197 
Bento Goncalves 
1^1 • (054) 252 '3555 

17* 30 Orientation session 

Mr. Jose Alberici (Director/President Vinioola /Aurora), picked 
up group for a visit to Vinioola. During the visit he talked 
about the geography, econany and social aspects of the region. 
E\d1 lowing he hosted a dinner for the group. (Contact* 054 - 
252-4111) 

Saturday, July 11 

09*00 Visit to EMBRAPA - Centre Nacional de Pesquisa em Uva e Vinho 

(National Research Center for Grapes and Wine) 
Contact* Sr. Jose Fernando Protras, Chief of the Center 

11*00 Visit to Industry Carraro (furniture) follovged by a lunch 

offered by the industry. 

Contact* Sr. Memar De Gasper i, Director/President 

14*00 Visit to the Industry Isabele (food processing) 

contact* Sr. Mcyses Michelon, Director /President 

18*00 FE3SIAVIM10 - Feira Nacional do Vinho, followed by dinner at the 

Vinioola restaurant ("stand"). 

Sunday, July 12 

Bus tour to Caxiar do Sul, Gramado, Canela, Nova Petropolis. 
Evening Return to Porto Alegre. 
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POKPO ALBGRE 



AcconmcxJation* Hotel Plaza Porto Alegre 

Rua Serihor dos Passes, 154 (Centro) 
'Itel* (0512) 26-1700 



Monday, July 13 



09«30 
10^00 



Lunch 
Afternoon 



21*45 



Bus departs hotel for USIS office. 

Orientation session by Profa* Sandra Pezavento 
(AntJirc^logy/History Depts. - Federal University of Rio Grande 
do Sul 

City tour 

Small groups 

Visit to the State Museum of Art 
Exhibition- Chagall's Universe 

(Ihe Museum was opened exclusively for the group's visit, since 
it doesn't open on Mondays.) 

Optical activitiy attended by Sandra Wright, Kevin O'Connor, 
Ruth Oiayon, David George, Patricia Cooper, Julie Kline, Beverly 
Brown. 

Dinner and show at Galpeo Crioulo (barbecue). 

Av. Loureiro da Silva (Pq. da Harmcxiia) (Cidade Baixa) 

Tel* 226-8194 



Tuesday, July 14 

05*45 Bus departs hotel for airport. 

07*00 Depart for Belo Piorizonte via RG 330/364. 



OUFD PREPO PROGRftM 
July 14-7 



Acoonmodation^ Luxor Pousada Hotel 

Praca Antonio Dias/Rua Dr. Alfredo Baeta, 10 
Tel* (031) 551-2244 
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Tuesday, July 14 

10*20 Arrival in Belo Horizonte. Proceeded by bus to Ouro Preto, via 

Congonhas do Campos. 

Luncheon Prof. Jose Sebastiao Maia, Educatioa Departament, Federal 

University of Minas Gerais (UEMG), met tJie group in Congorilias do 
Campos for luncih at Tio Pangas Itestaurant. 

Afternoon Tour of Congonhas ("Aleijadinho stjulptures ) . 

18 •00 Arrival in Ouro Preto. 

Evening Infontal meeting with Prof. Maia at the Hotel. 



Wednesday, July 15 

09*00 Visit to UPMG campus 

The group was briefed on the gem lapidation process 
Tour Ouro Preto 

11»30 Visit to Igreja do Pilar. The group was received by Father 

Simoes. 

Luncihea:^ In small groups. 

14*00 Walk tour of Ouro Preto. (Pc. Tirandentes, Museu da 

Inoonfidencia, Esoola de Minas etc.) 

16*00 Visit Gemas do Brasil 

Evening Informal meeting with Prof. Leda Martins, Director lAC 

(Institute of Arts and Culture of Ouro Preto). 



Thursday, July 16 



08*30 



17*00 



Evening 



Visit to Mariana - historic city - with a stop at the Gold Mine 
of Mariana. 

Visit to Escola de Minas - Lecture on barroque art by Prof a » Ana 
Maria Passos, Public Relations/Rector 's advisor, UfT4G. 



Free 
Friday, July 17 

06*30 Departure for Confins airport in Belo Horizonte 

10*45 Departure for Salvador via FG 364. 
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SM3JKD0R PPOSRAM 
July 17-21 



Accxaranodation* Hotel da Bahia 

Praca 2 de Julho (Campo Grande) 
Itel- (071) 237-3699 



Friday, July 17 

12*30 Arrival in Salvador 

15*30 Orientation session by Prof. Janies Riordan at ACBEU - Associacao 

Cultural Brasil-Est^dos Unidos, Av. Sete de Setembro 1883. 
Tfel- (071) 336-4411 

16*00 Lectures* 

- Prof a. Maria Adair - History of the Art and Culture of Bahia 

- Kim Butler - Racial Questions/Afro-Brazilian Culture 

- Mestxe Morals - Capoeira da Angola 

18*00 Cocktail hosted by Mr. Riordan at ACBEU (batidas/softdrinks, 

acaraje served by a typically dressed baiana) 

Eveninc Free 
Saturday, July 18 

08*30 Bus tour to Fortes/Corredor da Vitoria/Orla Maritima/Campo de 

Sant_ana/Alagados/lgreja do Bonf im. The group was accompanied by 
Prof. Francico Senna, Dept. of Architecture, Federal University 
of Bahia (UFBA). 

13*00 Luncheon at Mercado MDdelo (market) 

Evening Some participants went to a "terreiro de Candojiible". The visit 

was arranged by the Centre de Estudos Bahianos, Terreiro de Jesus 

Sunday, July 19 

Morning Half of the group went to Piat^ and Ilha de Itaparica. 

Sane went to tJie beach and the others visited the Museu de Arte 
Sacra. 

Evening Oludum band show. 

Monday, July 20 

08*30 Bus picked up the group at the Fbtel and took tJhem to the 

historic center. Visits* Antigo Colegio Jesuita, Centro de 
Estudos Baianos, Museu Af ro-Brasileiro, Centro de Estudos 
Afro-Orient^is (UFBA), Museu de Arqueologia, Igreja Sao 
Francisco de Assis, Claustro do Convento, Igreja Nossa Serihora 
do Roaario, Igreja Ordem 3a. do Carmo, Inatituto do Patrimonio 
Historic©, Casa do Olodum. 



Lunch SWPC - Pelourinho (dutch treat) 

15*00 Group returned to tlie Hotel. 

16*00 Part of tJie group Visited the Museu Carlos Costa Pinto 

Evening Free 
Tuesday » July 21 

06*00 Bus departed for the Airport. 

07*00 Departure for Brasilia via SC 271. 



BR7VSILIA PRDGRAM 

July 21-24 

Accanmodation* Garvey Park Hotel 

Setor Hoteleiro Nbrte, Qd. 2, Blooo J 
Ttel- (061) 223-9800 



Tuesday, July 21 



09*30 Arrival in Brasilia. 

11*30 Lecture at Fulbright Conmission by Prof. Jose Galbinski, Dept. 

of Architecture, University of Brasilia. 

13*00 Loncheon hosted by F'ulbri^t Conunission Directors. 

Afternoon City tour 

Evening Free 



Wednesday, July 22 

Briefing at the American Elnbassy 
Lmcheon at Xique-Xique Restaurant 

Visit to CIAC - Centro Integrado de Apoio a Crianca — 
Prof a. Ivone Felipe, Articuladora Gerencial (Area Especial, 
conj. 3, Paranoa - Itel* 369-1687) 

Meeting with the Regiaial Administrator of Paranoa (mayor) , 
Roberto Gonoalves Jorge (Praca Central, lote 1, PararxDa. 
Tel* 369-1010/36^/1213 

Informal gathering at Fulbright Comnissicn Director's residence. 
Prof. Marco Antonio da Rocha, SHIN QI 16rODnj. 05, casa 21 / 
lago Norte. 
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10*00 
13*00 
15*00 

16*30 

18*30 



Thursday^ July 25 



• 



10*15 Visit to the National Congress 

Informal ineeting with Deputy Joao F^ustino 

Loncheon Congress restaurant. 

14*00 Some participants visited the Museu Etrografioo, FUNM/Artindia 

and Igreja Dom Bosc». 

Evening Free 

Friday^ July 24 

11*45 Departure for Manaus via RG 204. 

Acoompanied by Terry Vincent Mclntyre and Re jania Araujo. 

MANAUS PROGRAM 
July 24-28 



ERLC 



Accoramodation* Hotel Amazonas 

Praca Dr. Malberto Vale (Centro) 
Tel* (092) 62202233 

Friday, July 24 

13*30 Arrival in Manaus at "Bduardo Gcmes Airport" 

Tel* (092) 642-3377 

16*00 Visit to INPA - Instituto Nacional de Pesquisa do Amazonas . The 

group was received by Prof. Niro Higuchi and Jimena Beltrao and 
visited the library and the f lorestal research laboratjory. 
Contact* Profa. Dra. Aurea, Chief Cabinet 

Saturday, July 25 

Morning City tour with visits to* 

Palafitas, Bairro da Conpensa, Opera House, Indian Museum, Port, 
Alfandega. 

Luncheon Small groups 

Afternoon Free 

Evening Opera House - Tropical Jazz Band Show 

Sunday, July 26 

08*30 Tour - Cruise on the Rio Negro and Rio Solinoes, January Lake 

and the Vitorlas Regias, the sunken jungle, etc. 

Monday, July 27 
Morning Free 

13 
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14-30 



Bus departed hotel for INPA 



15 -00 Visit to INPA — The Peixe-boi (manatee), Fish Collecticxi, 

Herbarium, Dumber Technology 

Evening Free 

Tuesday, July 2S 

10*00 Bus departed from hotel for the airport via the Museu 

Zoobotcinico do Japones (Conj. Tiradentes) and proceeded to the 
airport, 

14*30 Depart for Rio de Janeiro via R3 205 

Terry Mclntyre will continue with the group to Rio de Janeiro. 
Rejania Araujo will return to Brasilia. 



RIO DB JANEIRO PROGRAM 

July 28 - August 1st 

Acooiranodation* Hotel Everest Rio 

Rua Prudente de Moraes, 1117 
Ipanema 

Tel* (021) 287-8282 

Contacts • Terry V. Mclntyre 

Tel* (021) 541-3177 

Nilza Vfeldeck / Rita Mcxiteiro 

Educational Advising Office 

Av. Nossa Senhora de Copacabana 690/l2o. 

Ttel* (021) 236-3187, 255-4398, 292-7117 ext* 2640 



Tuesday, July 28 

20*40 Arrival in Rio de Janeiro. The group was accompanied by Terry 

Vincent Mclntyre. 

Wednesday, July 29 

10*00 Orient_ation sessiai by Candido Jose Mendes de Almeida at CESNA, 

the Center for North American Studies. 
Cent-To Cultural Candido Mendes 
Rua Joana Angelica, 63 - Ipanema 
Ttel* (021) 267-7098, 267-7114, ext. 128 

14*00 Tbur of Corcovado Pao de Acucar 

18*00 Cocktail - professional contacts 

Pulbri^t Educational Advising Office 
Av. Nossa Senhora de Copacabana, 690/l2o. 
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Hiursday, July 30 

09*00 Visit to Pontifical Catholic University - PUC. 

Prof. Everardo rtocha and Bduardo Neiva 

12*00 LLinciheon 

16-00 Centre Cultural Banco do Brasil 

Rua lo. de Marco, 66 
Centre 

Contact Rsinaldo Benjamiiti Ferreira, Centre Cultural Director 
Tel* (021) 216-0290 

Evening Optional activity 

Dinner/show at Plataforma I 

Rua Adalberto Berreiora, 32 - Leblon 

Tel* (021) 274-4022 

Friday, July 31 

09*00 Debriefing session by Terry Mclntyre - hotel lobby 

10*30 Optional activity 

Visit to H. Stern jewelry 

Rua Garcia D'Avilla, 113 - Ipanema 

Tel* (021) 259-7442 

Luncheon Free 

Afternoon Individual contacts 

Optional visit to RDciriha (favela) 
Contact* Marcia Braga - Tel* 511-0943 

Evening Free 
Saturday, Augufit 1st 
Morning Free 
Afternoon Free 

20*00 Group departed hotel to the Airport 

23*00 Depart Rio de Janeiro for Miami via AA 904 

Sunday, August 2nd 

05*46 Arrival in Miami. 
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THERE WERE 16 PARTICIPANTS IN THE SEMINAR 



1. Ber leant- Schiller, Riva 
Department of Anthropology 
University of Connecticut 
Torrington, CT 

3. Brown, Beverly 

Department of Anthropology 
Rockland Community College 
Suffern, NY 

5. ^'eorgi, David 

Department of Education 
California State University 
Bakersfield, CA 



7. Konshak, Dennis 

Department of English/Humanities 
Yakima Valley College 
Yakima, WA 

9. LeBaron, Alan 

Department of History 
Kennesaw State College 
Marietta, GA 

11. Ohayon, Ruth 

Dept. of Foreign Lang and Lit. 
Westfield State College 
Westfield, M\ 

13. Schwartz, Robert 

Department of History 
University of Houston- Downtown 
Houston, TX 

15. Wilson, Craig 

Department of Political Science 
Eastern Montana College 
Billings, MP 



2. Blough, William 

Department of Political Science 
Winthrop University 
Rock Hill, SC 

4. Cooper, Patricia 

Department of Foreign Languages 
Georgetown College 
Georgetown, KY 

6. Kline, Julie 

Center for Latin America 
University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, WI 



8. Lamb, Sara lee 
History Teacher 

Southwest Miami Senior High School 
Miami, FL 

10. O'Conner, Kevin 

History/English Teacher 
B.E.S.T. Alternative High School 
Kirkland, WA 

12. Rosen, Jeffrey 

Social Studies Teacher 
Spotswood High School 
Spots wood, NJ 

14. Williams, Jerry 

Department of Foreign Languages 
West Chester University 
West Chester, PA 

16. Wright, Sandra 

Department of Communications 
Delgado Community College 
New Orleans, LA 
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CURRICULUM PROJECTS 



Berleant- Schiller, Riva 
Blough, William 
Cooper> Patricia 
Georgi, David 

Kline, Julie 
Konshak, Dennis 

Lamb, Sara lee 
LeBaron, Alan 
Ohayon, Ruth 
Rosen, Jeffrey 
Schwartz, Robert 

Williams, Jerry 
Wilson, Craig 
Wright, Sandra 



Brazil: The Past is in the Present 

Modern Brazil 

Brazil- Land of Diversity 

An Anthropological Approach to Brazilian Culture: 
Planning Instruction for At- risk Secondary Students 

Environments of Brazil: The City of Sao Paulo 

A Curriculum Guide for an Undergraduate College 
Course in Past Cinema Novo Brazilian Film 

Brazil 

Indian Nationalism in Brazil 
Brazilian Women's Quest for Rights 
^'untitled** 

An Introduction to a High School Text on 
Brazilian History (a draft) 

Beyond Columbus 

The History and Politics of Brazil 

Outline for Development of a Course in 
Afro- Brazilian Literature 



Note: Projects were not received from Beverly Brown and Kevin 0*Conner 
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Report to the Ful bright-Hays Seminars Abroad Program 

December 1992 



to.2iJ_l_.Th e_ Pa st^s_jj3_yie_Pres^^ 

A Curriculum Unit 
Appropriate for University Courses in World Regional Geography, in 
Latin American Geography, and the Anthropology of Latin America 



Submitted by 
Riva Berleant-Schiller 
Professor of Anthropology at the University of Connecticut 
Torrington, Connecticut 06790 
and 

Participant in the Seminar on the History and Culture of Brazil, 

1992 
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BRAZIL: THE PAST IS IN THE PRESENT 



I n t r Q dji c t i on : 

This curriculum unit is designed for five classes, each an 
hour and a quarter long. It may be incorporated into a course on 
world regional geography and into a range of courses on the 
geography or anthropology of Latin America. It is also useful for 
courses that are intended to give the student insight into the 
lives of those who live outside of industrialized global cores. 

The unit embodies the idea that Brazil's past is written on the 
present~~on the landscape, in the structure of society, and in the 
experience of daily lives, especially of the poor. It includes an 
annotated list of reading assignments, and a selected bibliography. 

Contents 

I. Objectives of the unit 

II. Course context and background reading assignments 

III. Annotated list of reading assignments for the Brazil unit 

IV. Content of each class 

Class 1 : Introduction , Global Context , and Regions 

Class 2: Landforms, Environments, Spatial Covariations 

Class 3 : Plantations , Slavery, Resistance 

Class 4: The Past is in the Present: Inequality and Class 

Class 5: The Past is in the Present: Creolized Culture 

V. Selected list of supplementary reading 



Li Objec tives of the Unit : 

1. to situate Brazil in global core-periphery relations; 

2. to introduce the regional and historical geography of Brazil, 

including physical and biotic zones, the effects of 
colonial land and labor systems (for example, mining, 
plantations, ranching, slavery), land use and agr^^cul ture; 

3. to introduce the student to the creolized culture of 

Brazil, which has been created out of Afro-Brazilian, 
Native Brazilian, and Euro-Brazilian components; 

4. to introduce the student to inequality and class in 

cont emporary Brazil ; 

5. to reinforce geographical and anthropological concepts 

that unify the course and integrate its subject matter. 
This unit focuses on these concepts: 

a. European expansion and the origin cf global 

core-periphery relations; 

b. The perpetuation of poverty and exploitative land 

and labor systems through core-periphery relations 

c. The nature and validity of kinds of historical and 

functional expl ana t ions ; 
d. Critique of environmental determinism and illustration 
of the shaping of landscapes and environments by 
human agency. 
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Robert McColl 

1987. House and Field in the Karakorams. American Geographical 
Society's Focus 37, 4 (winter 1987), p. 15-19. 

Effectively illustrates the i portant concept in geography 
that culture modifies and creates environments. It shows how 
two separate peoples bearing different cultures entered the 
Karakorams from different sources and adapted in two ways, 
creating distinctive, but equally effective kinds of houses 
and agricultural fields in the same environment. It is useful 
in showing how we can apply the understanding gained from 
research in region to interpretation of other regions. 

m.__tootated_j^s.t._of„^^^^^ 

All students will have a copy of the most recent edition of Gop_de:^. 
WorId_At_Us, which they will bring to each class. 

Class 1; stude ju_s_win_read BEFORR thic: 
da Cunha, Euclides 

1^44 RebelUon_i„ Uie_B_a_^^^^^^^ (Trans, from Os_Sert_5es, 1902, 
by Samuel Putnam). Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
Chapter One, "The Land." 

The first chapter of this classic work on the Canudos 
Rebellion, 1896-1897, describes the landscape of the Sertao, 
including landforms, geology, and vegetation, it is an 
unparalleled example of landscape description as live drama. 
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Class 2; Students will re ad BEF ORE this class: 

Gross, Daniel R. 

1971. The Great Sisal Scheme. Natural History , March 1971. 
This article, based on the author's field research in the 
Sertao, shows the consequences of an economic development 
scheme that urgea sisal cultivation on peasant subsistence 
farmers. When the world price of sisal dropped, small 
farmers lost their lands and were forced to work for wages 
on the lands of large sisal producers, who were able to 
survive the bust. Lands turned over to sisal can not be 
reclaimed for food crops without agricultural machinery. 
Thus peasants lost land, lost food supply, became exploited 
wage workers, and suffered a drop in living standard, already 
low. One principal consequence was the malnutrition and 
stunted development of children. 

CLass_3l_^ tudents ^wiJL J„ re ad BEFO R E this class: ^ 

Schwartz, Stuart B. 

1970 The Mocambo: Slave Resistance in Colonial Bahia. 
Journal of So c ial Histor y 3:313-333. Reprinted in 
Maroon So cieties , ed. by Richard Price. Garden City, 
New York: Anchor, 1973. Pp. 202-226. 
The Reconcavo area surrounding the Bay of All Saints in 
Salvador, Bahia, was a major sugar producer from 1570 to 

5 



1680, When sugar plantations declined in importance, 
the social and economic patterns of sugar remained dominant 
and slavery persisted. But wherever a coercive slave regime 
existed in the Americas, resistance and runaway slave 
communities also flourished. This article describes Bahian 
moca,nibgs, the communities established and maintained by 
runaway slaves. 
Sidney Mintz 

1991. Pleasure, Profit, and Satiation. In The_^e eds_o^Chan_ae , 
ed. by Herman Viola and Carolyn Margolis. Washington: 
Smithsonian Institution Press. Pp. 112-128. 

A brief account of the origin and diffusion of sugar, its 
economic importance in the Americas, and the systems of 
slave labor and plantation production associated with it. 

Class 4: Students w ill read.JBEFORE_ this clas s : 

Cua^ural_Sujryiyal_^u 

This publication of Cultural Survival, an organization 
dedicated to securing the rights of indigenous peoples, 
regularly includes reports and articles on Native groups in 
Brazil. Put recent reports on reserve for students. 

Godfrey, Brian J. 

1990 Boom Towns of the Amazon. G.eo^apiiicaL^view 80:103-117. 
The author describes the origin, population, nature, and 
organization of boom towns that spring up around sites of 
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resource exploitation in the Amazon Basin. Although 
perpetuation of patterns from earlier period in Brazil's 
history is not the author's main point, the article is useful 
in showing such perpetuation. It is also useful for eliciting 
discussion about what the author has left out of his account: 
the effect of the boom town process on indigenous occupants 
of the areas undergoing transformation. 

£i-a ss_, Tjie slud.en ad _BEF10RE __.this class: 

Voeks, Robert 

1990 Sacred Leaves of Brazilian Candomble. Geogr aphical Review 
80:118-131. 

This article helps the student to understand the process of i 

! 

creolization of religion in Brazil. It describes how plants of i 
the Brazilian forest similar to sacred plants of the West I 
African forest were used in the religious rituals brought ' 
by the Yoruba people from West Africa to Brazil. The article ^ 
reinforces understanding of one important component of the 
creolization process that it is ongoing. Yoruba religion 
was not brought to Brazil only once in the past by enslaved 
Yoruba people; rather, religious ideas, rituals, and sacred 
were continuously brought, even after slave emancipation in 
the 1880s. Further, the resulting Candomble of Bahia is an 
Afro-Brazilian creation that draws on more sources than the 
original religion of the Yoruba people. 
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I V > Conte nt . of Each CJ ass 



C LASS 1 IN T RODUCT ION. GLOBAL CONTEXT. REGIONS 

The students will use their Gj3,ode_'s Wor 1 d At 1 as in class. 

This class will reinforce understanding of geographic regions and 

of core-periphery relations, using Brazilian materials. 

Reading prepared for today: da Cunha 1944 
Assignment for next class: Schwartz 1970 

1. Introduction and Global Context 

Place Brazil in a global context by using world maps of 
population, gross national product, nutritional status, life 
expectancy, infant mortality, population growth, economic 
activities, and communications. Using these measures, discuss 
whether Brazil should be considered a global core or a global 
periphery. What are the internal core areas in Brazil? 

2. Landforms and Regions 

Look at Brazil on the thematic maps of South America. 
Physical regions and landforms are not highly varied and distinct, 
as they are for example in the United States. Mountains define the 
eastern edge of the Brazilian Plateau, and rim the Amazon Basin 
along the border of the Guianas. Regional organization, therefore, 
may use state boundaries and economic and historical criteria. 
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a. the Northeas t, including the states of Bahia, Pernambuco. 
Paraiba, Rio Grande do Norte, Ceara, Maranhao, Piaui , Alagoas, 
Sergipe , 

The slave and plantation economy of Brazil began here in the 
mid-seventeenth century, and it is also a central region in the 
formation of Brazilian creolized culture. Coastal plantations for 
sugar, cacao, and cotton still exist, whereas the drier seritao is 
an area of grazing, subsistence cultivation (often shifting), and 
peasant poverty. We will focus more on the northeast in the 
classes on colonialism, plantations, slavery, and Afro-Brazilian 
culture, especially Bahia and Pernambuco. 

b^_t.he_.Noxth, including Amazonas, Roraima, Amapa.. Para, and 
Rondonia . 

This region includes the Amazon Basin, and is the most 
sparsely popul^. ed part of Brazil. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century the area was economically important for rubber 
tapping, but its production of wild rubber was superseded by 
plantation rubber production in Southeast Asia. The region is now 
a region of in-migration from other parts of Brazil. As the maps 
show, this is the heartland of surviving indigenous culture, which 
is threatened by in-migration, road development, and new land uses 
such as lumbering, mining, and land clearance for cattle ranching. 
This region will be emphasized in a later class on Amazon 
development, internal colonialism, the perpetuation of peripheral 
status despite development, and indigenous peoples. 
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c . the Southeast , including the states of Minas Gerais, Espirito 
Santo, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo. 

This is the internal core region of greatest 
industrialization, urbanization, and population concentration. 
There are also productive agricultural areas that include coffee 
plantations, small farming, and cattle ranching. Note some iron ore 
and offshore petroleum production. 

d. the South, including Rio Grande do Sul , Parana, and Santa 
Catar ina . 

This is the primary agricultural region that includes coffee 
plantations, mixed crop and livestock farming, dairying, maize, 
rice, and vineyards. Immigrant Europeans of the 19th and 20th 
centuries have influenced both the culture and agricul ture-- 
Germans, Portuguese, and Italians still live in ethnic communities. 
The largest city, Porto Alegre, is industrializing and the entire 
region is growing economically. 

e. the Central-Wesl, including Goias, Mato Grosso, and Mato Grosso 
do Sul . 

This central plateau area is also sparsely populated, although 
the new capital, Brasilia, continues to attract in-migration . 
Grazing is the principal economic activity. The region still has no 
appropriate economic development program, and labor is in short 
supply. 

Discuss the reading for today, selections from Chapter One of 
Euclides da Cunha's .R^.elUoiL_.iii_the_B^^^ This is a 
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romantic Brazilian view of the Brazilian landscape, but it prepares 
Us for later discussion of the Sertao. 

In conclusion, try to elicit from the class some general 
geographic statements about Brazil and reinforce the ideas of 
global cores and peripheries, and internal cores and peripheries. 
In the next class we will continue to focus on thematic maps of 
Brazil and try to determine significant spatial covariations. 



CL^SS 2 LANDFORM S, ENVIRONMENTS. SPATIAL COVARIATIONS 

This class asks the students to understated Brazil by using thematic 
maps to analyze regions and the relationships of physical, biotic, 
cultural, and demographic factors. 

Reading prepared for today: Gross 1972 

Assignment for next class: Schwartz 1970, Mintz 1991 

Compare maps of landforms, vegetational regions, rainfall, 
population, and economic activities. Are there any spatial 
covariations? Students should see that the selva (forest) covaries 
with the Amazon Basin, with high annual rainfalls, low population 
densities, shifting cultivation. Those covariations are easy to 



see 



It is also easy to see that cattle ranching corresponds to 
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various vegetational areas of grassland and xerophytic scrub, but 
students must be shown that rainfall patterns do not match: cattle 
ranching goes on in areas where rainfall would permit other 
agricultural land uses. It is important at this point to explain 
that cattle ranching is spreading in the Amazon Basin, with its 
high-rainfall forest, and to reinforce the critique of environ- 
mental determinism. Here geography does not determine land use. 
Rather, human culture and economy are applied to the landscape to 
create cultural landscapes. Show that the northeast caatinaa and 
the dry areas of Bahia have been at least partly created by human 
activities. Point out that Minas Gerais was once as heavily 
forested as the Amazon Basin, and was stripped for mining. Will 
the Amazon be deforested just as Minas Gerais has been? 

Finally, look at the Mato Grosso: vegetational and economic 
patterns are complex, whereas the rainfall pattern is simple. 

Ask students to find other areas in Brazil where human agency 
has created a cultural landscape. Discuss whether or not landforms, 
rainfall, and original vegetation had any influence. Show how 
locational factors influence land use. Plantations, for example, 
are located mainly in coastal areas, with a few spreading along the 
Amazon River. Elicit from the students other possible land uses 
for plantations lands, and non-coastal areas where plantation 
cultivation could be carried on, but is not. Minas Gerais has been 
shaped by mining, but the use of natural mineral resources is a 
cultural decision. Tree cover in Minas furnished fuel to colonial 
mining industries; what did it furnish indigenous inhabitants? In 
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other words, resources are culturally defined and used. Look at 
the Amazon region. How might the cultural uses of trees and the 
definitions of tree resources differ between indigenous peoples in 
the Amazon and foreign timber interests? 



Discuss the reading for today, Daniel Gross's "The Great Sisal 
Scheme.*' Use it to show how the Sertao has been partly shaped by 
human agency. Emphasize the damaging effect of sisal product ion--on 
peasants and on the landscape. Discuss Gross's ecological approach 
and make sure the students understand the relationship of child 
malnutrition and the decline of food production to the switch to 
commodity production. Explain how the export of sisal on the 
national export statistics makes it appear as if "devel opment '* is 
taking place, whereas in fact Gross shows that the land is being 
degraded, gaps between rich and poor are growing, and the children 
are stunted in growth from inadequate diet and nutrition. 

Discuss: are the interests of national elites and the 
interests of local people necessarily harmonious? What does the 
sisal scheme show? 



End the topic with reinforcement of the critique of 
environmental determinism, using the Sertao as example, and briefly 
introduce plantations as the topic for the next class. There are 
other ways that the American tropics could have been used by the 
encroaching Europeans and their culture, but plantations, and 
especially sugar plantations, were chosen. We will see why and 
how, and with what consequences. 
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CLASS 3 



PLANTATIONS. SLAVERY. SLAVE RESISTANCE 



This class emphasizes the Northeast region and explores the 
influence of a plantation and slave economy on regional society. It 
also deals with the history and influence of sugar cane in Brazil 
and the tropical Americas, 

Reading prepared for today: Schwartz 1970, Mintz 1991 
Assignment for next cl ass: Godfrey 1990; selected recent reports 

from Cul tural Survival Quart er 1 y 

This class focuses on the Northeast, esp*?rially Bahia and 
Pernambuco, the area of earliest European interest. Resource 
exploitation was based first on the taking of Brazilwood without 
settlement (circa 1501-1533), and while Brazilwood continued to be 
important to Portuguese, French, and Dutch traders, Portuguese 
coastal settlement began around 1533 and began to develop on an 
economic foundation of sugar plantations. 

There are no references to Indian slavery during the initial 
non-settl ement period , al though the Brazi 1 wood was cut and 
transported by Indians in return for European tradegoods. 

By 1550 Indian slavery had become institutionalized by 
Portuguese settlers. Inter-group warfare and the taking of captives 
on the pprt of Indians was given as the justification for enslaving 
Indians, The labor of Indian men was used for building forts; the 
labor of women for domestic and sexual uses. In Pernambuco, 
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slavery resulted in the extermination of Indian groups. After 1550 
Indian resistance began. As Portuguese settlement moved farther 
and farther inland, Indian enslavement accompanied the movement. 
On the coast, African slavery replaced it. 

Why slavery? Present the Domar-Niebuhr hypothesis as one 
possible explanation. Where land is plentiful and labor scarce, 
wages of free labor will be high and potential wage laborers will 
prefer to acquire land of their own. Thus in colonial situations of 
open land, scarce wage labor, and high wages, labor is secured by 
coercion, such as chattel slavery or indentured servitude. 



Discuss the readings for today: Mintz's "Pleasure, Profit, 
and Satiation.'* Review the history of sugar cane cultivation and 
plantations that it presents, and elicit a characterization of 
"plantation society,'* or a society and economy that are built 
around and dominated by plantation production. Clarify that we do 
not mean simply the presence of plantations, but the social and 
economic dominance of plantations. Some that the students should 
be able to contribute are: 

1. exploited or coerced labor, either indigenous or imported; 

environmental degradation, especially in the form of 
deforestation and soil exhaustion; 

2. peripheral economic status: plantations are founded on 

foreign capital and the profits go back to core areas; 

3. land concentrated on few hands; 

4. production of commodity for profit, not food for people; 
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5. contrasts between poverty and wealth; class distinctions; 

6. lack of infrastructure, education, societal amenities; 

7. creolization of culture where coerced labor is imported. 



Discuss Schwartz's article on macumbas . Expand Schwartz's 
description of slave resistance and the runaway slave or maroon 
communities in Bahia by reference to Palmares, also in Brazil, and 
to the maroons of Jamaica and other areas of the Americas. 



^if^^^i THE_XAST^_IS IN THE PRES ENT: rT.ASS, TMTrnoftT.TTY , 

RESOURCE_^XPLO I TAT I ON 

This class uses the perpetuation of economic and social inequality 
in Brazil to reinforce understanding of historical and functional 
explanation. It demonstrates the connections between the 
exploitation of land and resources and the exploitation of people. 

Reading prepared for today: Cultura I_Survival Quarterl y: selections 

Godfrey 1990 

Review Gross 1972 
Assignment for next class: Voeks 1990 

The topic of this class is the perpetuation of inequality in 
Brazil, illustrated by the treatment of Indians on the frontier, 
the vast differences between privileged and non-privileged classes, 
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The concept to be emphasized is that the presence of certain 
societal and economic features now can not be explained simply by 
the fact that they may have been present in the past. Many 
features of the past are dropped or eliminated. The persistence of 
some from past to present is a question, not an answer. 

The first goal will be to elicit from students the 
explanation that global core-periphery relations and internal 
colonialism help to perpetuate the vast distance between those 10% 
of the population who are very wealthy and the 60% who are very 
poor. Poverty is concentrated in the Northeast. Elicit from the 
students how this is related to the plantation and slave past. 

1. quickly review thematic maps showing population 

distribution, life expectancy, economic activities, 
nutrition, infant mortality etc. 

2. Present statistics on education, wealth distribution, land 

ownership (e.g. 60% of children do not go past fourth ^ 
grade), and show slides of favelas. 

3. Using recent articles from Cultu ral Sur vival Quar t e_r Ijy,^ and 

annual report of the Anti-Slavery International, present 
material on the exploitation of Amazonian Indians, child 
labor, forced child prostitution, and debt bondage. Show 
slides of street children in Manaus and Rio de Janeiro. 
4. Discuss '*col onization" of the Amazon region by the poor from 
many parts of Brazil who are drawn by their circumstances 
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to clear the lanrij of large proprietors by carrying on 
"si ash-and-burn" cultivation for a year. Landowners use 
the cleared land for cattle ranching, and push the peasant 
on to clear more 1 and . 
5. Make sure to distinguish this s 1 ash-and-burn from indigenous 

shifting cultivation, which also employs machete and fire, 
but which under normal indigenous land-people ratios does 
not damage the environment. 



Eighty percent of land cleared every year in the Amazon region is 
cleared for cattle ranches. Twenty percent is cleared for peasant 
or indigenous cultivation, but the majority of the peasant 
clearance under '*col oni zat ion" is also for cattle ranching. 
Ask students to explain this cartoon. 




Is there anything positive in Brazil's legacy from the past? 
The next class will explain and demonstrate the vitality of 
creolized culture in Bahia. 

CLASS 5 j T HE PAST IS IN THE PRESENT: CREOLIZATION OF CULTURE 

This class treats African, native Brazilian, and European 
contributions to the new, re-created culture of Brazil, exemplified 
by the creolized culture of Bahia. It focuses on music, religion, 
food crops, and the city of Salvador. 

Reading prepared for today: Voeks 1990 

Discuss Voeks 1990 and place Candomble in the context of other 
Afro-Brazilian religions and other creolized Black religions of the 
Americas, such as Batuque, Trinidadian Shango, Haitian Vodun, the 
Montserratian Jombee Dance, Cuban Santeria, Jamaican Myalism, etc. 
Use Voeks to emphasize that the creolization process is ongoing. 

The rest of the class consists of slides and music: 

1. city garden plots in Salvador, showing the food plants 

of Africa, Europe, and native Brazil; 

2. Afro-Brazilian dance company rehearsing a choreographed 

episode of slave resistance; 

3. city views showing history through architecture; 
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4. slides of exhibits at the Museu Afro Brasiliero in Salvador; 

5. recordings of Afro-Brazilian music 

(My slides were taken during the Fulbright trip; other materials 
may be substituted.) 

In conclusion, reinforce understanding of the vital creolized 
culture that persists in Brazil. Also reinforce understanding that 
this culture is a grass roots creation that was forged in the 
slave, plantation, and colonial past, and is continuously created. 
Reinforce the notion of resistance in Schwartz's article on maroons 
of Bahia. Discuss whether and how grass roots culture can be a 
form of resistance to domination, but also how some aspects of 
creolized culture, such as Carnival in Bahia, might also contribute 
to the perpetuation of the status quo. 

Tie together the themes of colonialism, core-periphery relations, 
the slave-plantation society, and creol i zation , and the ways that 
these have marked the landscape and people of Brazil. 
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"Modern Brazil" 

curriculum Proposal and outline for a 
One Semester Undergraduate Course 

Prepared by 
William J. Blough 
Winthrop University- 
January, 1993 

Course Overview 

The overall purpose of this proposed course is to enaaae 
students in learning about as man? facets as possible o? 
contemporary Brazilian society and politics. At the beainnina 
students will be introduced rather briefly to key histSical aAd 
geographic features of the country. These will be como^^ed and 
contrasted with the United States, and also perhaps ?n^asma?J 
way with Spanish American countries, ps> in a small 

The main body of the course will be devoted to economic 

Braz?r''s:me'o?Tr^"'; and political aspects of''con?:mpoJ:;y 
Brazil. Some of the materials used will be publications 

k""* other audio/visual items available in th4 United 
States. Much use will be made of lectures, slides, and othSr 
materials obtained in Brazil during the Fulbright-Ha?s Seminars 
Abroad program on "History and Culture of Brazil" conduc^S 

tllioVTs ll^tLa' ^ °^ Bra^mSn'^ecture 

^ attached as an appendix. No attempt has been made to 

iiJL! H^°?^^' ^^t^'rles' and videotapes available in tL United 
!S ? J"^^?^ ""^^ incorporated into this course, but a 
S^aUaS^e? ^^'""^^^ audio-visual material is 

The format of the course is intended to be a seminar nf 
approximately 2 0 students". Although some lLtur?ng wU? be 
ftnl^T''^^-''° topics, most Of the learning will rSsult 

from readings, viewing video and other visual materials ^nd frnn, 
discussing these in class. The seminar leader wn^ pio^ide 
questions to help guide the learning process anS focSS 

tll^ts^Tli bfdra^r" --P-i— with the United 

The author is indebted to the Fulbright-Havs Proai-am fr.r- 
opportunity to participate in this semina? He^wisSer?S thlnl 
fiiL^f P^°Pi^i" S- Department of EducaJJon and In 

Sge?L°b?re'S^^Jj^er ^^^^ ^^^^"^ ^ enrichinraiS 
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"Modern Brazil" 

Course Outline 

I. Historical and Geographic Setting 

A. Geographical features: mountains, rivers, climates, rain 
f crests • 

B. History: colonial period, imperial period, republican 
period to the mid-2 0th century • 

C. Brief contrast with Spanish colonial and early 
independence experiences • 

D. Geographical and historical contrasts with the United 
States, 

II. Overview of Developments since the Mid-2 Qth Century 

A. Economic changes • 

B. Societal tensions. 

C. Political challenges and the authoritarian response. 

D. Emerging from dictatorship. 

III. Contemporary Brazil:' the Economy 

A. The divided land: First World and Third World. 

B. The South and the First World economy. Examples: 

1. Sao Paulo, the engine of development. 

2. Rio Grande do Sul, vinoculture and the world market. 

3. Rio de Janeiro, former capital, modern metropolis. 

C. The North and Northeast and the Third World. 

1. The Northeast as represented by Salvador. 

2. Poverty, isolation, and industry in the Amazon. 

D. The Roots and Consequences of Economic Policy. 

1. The capitalist state. 

2. Inflation. 

3. Recent developments. 

IV. Contemporary Brazil: the Society 

A. Third World within tlie First: The gulf within society. 

1. Rural to urban, north to south migration. 

2. Urban living conditions: favelas in major cities. 

B. Race in Brazil: Myth and Reality. 

1. Gilberto Freyre's illusion. 

2. Brazilian reality. 

a. The dilemma facing Brazilian civil rights 
activists. 

b. Pervasiveness of African-based religion and 
culture. Examples: olodum, capoeira. Carnival. 

3. Indigenous peoples, a special situation. 

C. Women in Brazil. 

1. Machismo: persistence and change. 

2. The women's movement. 
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IV. D. Education. 

1. Primary/secondary, public and private. 

2. Post-secondary, public and private. 

3 . Consequences and prospects . 

E. Crime, Corruption^ and Violence. 

1. Urban violence. 

a. crime by the poor. 

b. crime against the poor: murders of street children, 

2. Rural violence. Struggles over land. 

3. White-collar corruption. 

a. Networks of influence and favors. 

b. Example: the Collor corruption scandal. 

F. Religion in Brazilian society. 

1. Catholicism and social justice: divisions over 
" 1 iberat ion theology . 

2. African and other religions. 

G. Other Cultural Features. 

V. Contemporary Bra zil: The Envirnmnp>nt 

A. Urban and Industrial Problems and Solutions. 

1. Brazil and the Rio "Earth Summit." 

2. Cleanup efforts in Sao Paulo and neighboring reaions 

B. The Rainforest. 

1. Mining and water pollution. 

2. Ranching and loss of rainforest. 

C. Uncertain prospects: external and internal pressures. 

^I- Contemporary Bra zil Govprnment and Politico 

A. Brasilia: intended symbol and gateway to a new era 

B. The current political setting: the transition from' 
dictatorship to democracy. 

1. The impact of restored civil liberties on politics. 

2. Nature and role of political parties. 

3. Congress and the presidency. 

a. The Collor scandals; impeachment tests democracy 

b. The parliamentary alternative. 

C. The states in the Brazilian system: federal form and 
federal reality. 

1. The continuing influence of state political machines. 

matters^""^^^"^ potential state role in environmental 

D. Questions for the future: 

1. Governmental form: parliamentary or a presidential-? 
I' r^^T^^^°" of power: state centered or nation centered? 

3. Will Brazilian democracy succeed? Prospects for 
renewed authoritarian government? 

4. Will Brazil remain one country? The proposal to shed 
the poverty-stricken North. 

VII- Conclus ion: Is "God a Brazilian"? 

4*^ 
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"Moc'.ern Brazil" Course Proposal p. 4. 

Appendix 

Partial List of Lectures and Discussions in Braz il 

This lists only major speakers and events, listed in the 
order in which they took place. This does not include all 
contacts, visits, and discussions. It also excludes 
miscellaneous leaflets, briefing papers, and other materials 
obtained at businesses, schools, and government offices which 
were visited in the different cities. Finally, it excludes the 
samples of newspapers and magazines brought back from the tour. 

Prof. Fred Litto, Universidade de Sao Paulo, lecture on "The 
Educational System of Brazil." Sao Paulo, June 29, 
1992. 

Flavio Wolf de Aguiar, lecture on Brazilian literature. 

Associacao Alumni, Sao Paulo, June 29, 1992. 
Carlos Estevao Martins, a leader of the Partico do Movimento 

Democratico Brasileiro, informal lecture on political 

parties in Brazilian politics. Sao Paulo, July 2, 

1992. 

Prof a. Maria Lucia Padua Lima, lecture on the Brazilian 

economy, Fundacao Getulio Vargas. Sao Paulo, July 2, 
1992. 

Prof a. Maria Lucia Montes, Universdade de Sao Paulo, lecture 
on "Brazilian Society: Challenges of Modernity." 
Associacao Alumni, Sao Paulo, July 3, 1992. 

Julia Michaels, correspondent for the Christian Science 

Monitor, lecture on Brazilian politics in transition, 
with special stress on the (at that time) unfolding 
scandals surrounding President Fernando Col lor. 
Associacao Alumni, Sao Paulo, July 6, 1992. 

Antonio Carlos and Edio Silva, Jr., of the Coordenadoria 

Especial do Negro da Prefeitura de Sao Paulo, informal 
discussion of the status of blacks in Brazil and the 
nature of the developing civil rights movement. July 
8, 1992. 

Prof. Jose Sebastiao Maia, Federal University of Ouro Preto 
and Mariana, lecture and walking tour of Ouro Preto and 
Mariana, Minas Gerais. July 15, 1992. 

James Riordan, Academic Director of Associacao Cultural 
Brasil-Estados Unidos, and Kim Butler, Fulbright 
scholar, Johns Hopkins University, lectures on Salvador 
and on Afro-Brazilian history and culture. Salvador, 
July 17, 1992. 

Paulo Fontanele e Silva, Budget Director, Brazilian 

government, briefing on the budgetary process at the 
national level. Brasilia, c. July 23, 1992. 

Dr. Philip Ferns ide, scientist at Institute Nacional de 

Pesquisa do Amazonas, lecture on the status and future 
of the rainforest. Manaus, July 27, 1992. 

Prof. Eduardo Neiva and others. Pontifical Catholic 

University, informal question and answer discussion of 
Brazilian politics. Rio de Janeiro, July 30, 1992. 
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CURRICULUM PROJECT 



BRAZIL - LAND OF DIVERSITY 

Presented and developed by: 
Patricia Cooper 
Georgetown College 
Georgetown, Ky. 40324 

Rati onal e : 

The following project was developed to meet the needs of a 
specific class at Georgetown College: EDU 311 (Teaching Social 
Studies in the Elementary School). The instructor of the class 
asked for a curriculum unit which would address the land, people 
and problems of Brazil in general terms. It was her wish that the 
unit be presented in such a way as to present gene-al concepts 
which could then be expanded depending on the grade level and 
interests of elementary school classes and their teachers. As well 
as presenting specific information, the presentation was planned 
in such a way that "mini-units" and teaching materials could be 
developed with ease. 

The outline format was utilized for its flexibility; it can 
easily be simplified for lower level classes or expanded for upper 
level classes. The same basic outline will also be used for 
college level classes with the addition of more specific 
information suitable to this level of instruction. For instance, 
for the Georgetown College course titled "Latin American History 
and Culture," a history component will be added and sections 
dealing w ■ th economics, human rights and advocacy groups will be 
expanded . 

Obj ect i ve : 

To provide specific information about the land, people and 
culture of Brazil; to spark an interest in future teachers in the 
customs and culture of another land and people; to promote and 
foster 1 ntercu 1 tural awareness and appreciation. 

Procedures : 

Information, based on the following outline, was presented in 
lecture format. An informal and personal perspective was achieved 
through inclusion of the personal experiences of the presenter 
based on her travels and study in Brazil in the summer of 1992' 
Students were encouraged to ask questions as the lecture 
progressed; many examples of Brazilian real i a were presented during 
the lecture as well as at the conclusion. Approximately 25 minutes 
was devoted to a slide presentation. 

Eval uat ion : 

Students were asked by their instructor to develope a brief 
lesson plan or unit based on some facet of the overall 
presentation. This included the development of materials to be 
used for the mi n i -presentat i on . 

4- 



Materi al s : 

Materials used in the master presentation included: maps 
(South America, Brazil, Sao Paolo, Brazilia, Rio de Janeiro), 
postcards, brochures, posters, Indian jewelry and artifacts, 
clothing made in Brazil, gemstones, jewelry, "wish ribbons" from 
BonFim church in Salvador, a complete set of slides, etc. 
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BRAZIL - LAND OF DIVERSITY 



SOUTH 



LAND 

A. ROLLING HILLS/VALLEYS ALONG COASTS 

B. GRASSLANDS IN INTERIOR 

C. TEMPERATE SUMMERS; COLD WINTERS. OCCASIONAL SNOW 
PEOPLE 

A. ITALIAN + GERMAN IMMIGRANTS 
8. MAINLY CAUCASIAN 

C. HEAVY EUROPEAN INFLUENCE OBVIOUS 

D. SOME DON'T SPEAK PORTUGUESE 

E. HARD-WORKING, INDUSTRIOUS 

F. CONSERVATIVE, TRADITIONAL VALUES OF CHURCH + FAMILY 

INDUSTRY 

A. CATTLE 

1. GOOD GRASSLANDS PARTICULARLY WHERE ARGENTINA 
BRAZIL AND PARAGUAY MEET AhCUtlNliNA, 

2. HIGH MEAT CONSUMPTION 

B. WINE 

1 . VINICULA AURORA 

2. LARGEST WINE EXPORTER IN WORLD 

3. MARCUS ALLEN - LABEL FOR U S 

4. WINE CONSUMPTION DOWN WORLDWIDE 

^' jJ^CE^^'"''^'''^ "^'^'^ ''^^^■^ '^^^^2 = "XEEP" GRAPE 
6. COOPERATIVES - SMALL FAMILY OWNED PLOTS 

Vinho^ Nacional de Pesquisa em Uva e 

C. OTHER INDUSTRIES 

1 . COFFEE - COOPERATIVES 

JlER'^'wAp'^Mrp?" " P^^NITURE (sold in U.S. at 
H-ibK 1, WAL-MART, etc.) 

3. INDUSTRIA SABLE - COOKIES + PASTA (reqionan 

4. SMALL. FAMILY OWNED BUSINESSES ^'^^9^°"^') 

5. PATRIARCHAL - COMPANY "CARFS" FOR EMPLOYEES 

CITIES 

A. SAO PAOLO (12 MILLION) 

1 . INDUSTRIAL/COMMERCIAL/FINANCIAL CENTER 

2. FOUNDED BY PORTUGUESE JESUITS 

3. GREAT ETHNIC DIVERSITY - ITALIAN, ORIENTAL 
MIDDLE-EASTERN. ETC. -^tiNiAL, 

4. MODERN CITY 

a. EXCELLENT SUBWAY SYSTEM 

b. UNIVERSIDADE DE SAO PAOLO (USP) - 
PREMIERE UNIVERSITY 

AMERICAN ItuZbV ™'"''^- 



- BESTCQPVAVAIUBL! 



« 

e. ACTIVE ADVOCACY GROUPS - Conselho da Condicao 
Feminina [women's rights], Institute Cultural 
Itau [cultural, historical information], 
Coordenadori a Especial do Negro [black's 
r i ghts] 
PORTO ALEGRE (3 MILLION) 

1 . ESTABLISHED TO DEFEND TERRITORY TO SOUTH 

2. CATTLE - MAIN INDUSTRY 
SMALLER CITIES 

1. BENTO GONCALVES - WINE, FURNITURE, FOOD 
PROCESSING 

2. CAXIAS DO SUL, GRAMADO, CANELA, NOVA PETROPOLIS - 
SMALL, URBAN CENTERS 

B. CENTER 

1 . LAND 

A. DRY CENTRAL PLATEAU - BRA2ILIA 

C. TROPICAL NEAR COAST - SALVADOR ^ 

2. PEOPLE ^ 

A. EUROPEAN + AFRICAN I 

B. ON COAST, HEAVY AFRICAN INFLUENCE (SLAVES) | 

1. FOOD - MANIOC POWDER, COCONUT, SEAFOOD 1 

2. MUSIC - RHYTHMIC, DRUMS (OLADUM) 

3. RELIGION - CATHOLICISM + CALOMBE (AFRICAN) 

4. CAPOEIRA - "DANCE" FROM SLAVES I 

3. INDUSTRY 

A. MINAS GERAIS - MINING i 

1 . GOLD i 

2. SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES (COLORED GEMSTONES) 

B. DIVERSIFIED IN SALVADOR (PORT) 

1 . LIGHT INDUSTRY 

2. AGRICULTURAL 

3. GOVERNMENT 

C. BRAZILIA - GOVERNMENT 

i 

4. CITIES 

A. OURO PRETO (200,000) 

1. COLONIAL - WORLD CULTURAL HERITAGE (like 
VENICE) 

2. NUMEROUS BAROQUE CHURCHES 

A. ELABORATE INTERIOR DESIGNS 

B. GOLD LEAF 

C. GEMS 

D. ORNATE CARVING - ALEJANDRINHO (master 
sculptor) 

3. WEALTH FROM MINING (GOLD + GEMSTONES) 

4. FEDERAL UNIVERSITY OF OURO PRETO + MARIANA 

B. SALVADOR 

1 . BEACH TOWN, PORT 

2. HEAVY AFRICAN INFLUENCE 

3. STEREOTYPE "BRAZILIAN" 

4. RICH IN HISTORY (SLAVE TRADE) 



B. 
C. 
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5. UNIVERSIDADE FEDERAL DA BAHIA 

C. BRA2ILIA 

1 . CAPITAL 

2. BUILT IN 3 YEARS (resulted in shoddy 
construct i on ) 

3. PRESIDENT KUBITSCHEK - CAMPAIGN PROMISE 

4. CITY FOR THE FUTURE - CARS!!! 
NOT A PEDESTRIAN CITY 

5. ARTIFICIAL LAKE - NECESSARY DUE TO ARID 
CONDITIONS 

6. MODERN ARCHITECTURE - 

OSCAR NEIMEYER (STILL HOLDS VETO POWER OVER 
PLANS FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION) 

7. PLANO PILOTO 

A. AIRPLANE SHAPED - residential areas 
in "wings," commercial in "fuselage," 
government in "cockpit" 

B. PLANNED CITY 

C. STERILE ENVIRONMENT 

D. PEOPLE AT FIRST REFUSED TO MOVE 
CAPITOL HAD BEEN RIO DE JANEIRO 

E. 11 SATELLITE CITIES 
1 . SUPPORT CITIES 

2. BUILT TO HOUSE CONSTRUCTION WORKERS 

3. MOST PLANNED TO BE TEMPORARY 

4. PARANOA - SATELLITE CITY HOME TO 
CIAC (Centre Integrado de Amparo a 
Crianga e Adminstra^ao Regional) 

F. AMERICAN EMBASSY 

1 . AMBASSADOR MELTON 

2. ADVOCATE OF BRAZILIAN HUMAN RIGHTS 

3. ENVIRONMENTAL ISSUES - AMAZONIAN 
RAIN FOREST, MINING 

D. RIO DE JANEIRO (15 MILLION) 

1 . GREAT NATURAL BEAUTY 

2. INTIMATE IN FEELING 

3. TOURISTS PARADISE 

A. IPANEMA + COPACABANA 

B. CORCOVADO + SUGAR LOAF 

C. SHOWS + STERN'S (GEMSTONES) 

4. WAS Capital BEFORE BRAZILIA 

5. FAVELAS 

A. SHANTY TOWNS - ON HILLSIDES 

B. FOR CARIOCAS OF MEANS, DESIRABLE LAND 
IS NEAR BEACHES 

C. BECAME PERMANENT NEIGHBORHOODS 

D. EFFORTS TO IMPROVE (SCHOOLS, COMMUNITY 
GROUPS 

E. DANGEROUS FOR OUTSIDERS 

6. WORLD ENVIRONMENTAL CONFERENCE - 1992 

A. SHANTY'S IN TOWN PULLED DOWN 

B. NEW FREE-WAY BUILT (RED LINE) 

C. CITY CLEANED UP 

D. SIDEWALKS REPAIRED 
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7. INSTITUTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 

A. CENTRO CULTURAL CANDIDO MENDEZ 

B. PONTIFICIA UNIVERSIDADE CATOLICA 
DO RIO DE JANEIRO ( PUC RIO) 



NORTH 



1 . JUNGLE 

A. POOR, INFERTILE LAND 

B. AMAZON BASIN -ECOLOGICALLY DIVERSE 

C. RAIN FOREST 

1. DEFORESTATION - DR. PHILLIP FEARNSIDE 
(world expert on the problem) 

2. MINING - of greater ecological danger than 
burning of rain forests 

2. RIVER 

A. SOLIMOES + RIO NEGRO = AMAZON 

B. MEETING OF THE WATERS - RIVERS RUN SIDE BY SIDE 
WITHOUT MIXING FOR 5 MILES 

C. PINK DOLPHINS - FRESHWATER (THE LEGEND) 

3. PEOPLE 

A. INDIANS 

1 . MANY TRIBES 

2. NOT CITIZENS 

*** 3. FUNAI (FUNDACAO NACIONAL DO INDIO) - 

A. POLITICAL RIGHTS 

B. ECONOMICAL DEVELOPMENT + SUPPORT 

C. PRESERVATION OF CULTURE 

B. BLACKS - COAST., ORIGINALLY SLAVES 

C. WHITE - EUROPEAN DESCENDANTS 

1 . RANCH OWNERS - ABSENTEE LANDLORDS 

2. RUBBER BARONS - 19TH/20TH 

4. INDUSTRY 

A. CATTLE RANCHES 

1. PRINCIPAL CAUSE OF DEFORESTATION 

2. POSSESSION BY IMPROVEMENT - CLEARING 

B. MINING - GOLD 

POLLUTING AMAZON WITH MERCURY 

C. MANAUS - FREE TRADE CENTER 

D. ECONOMICALLY DEPRESSED AREA 

5. CITY 

A. MANAUS (LESS THAN 1 MILLION) 

1 . MIRAGE ON BANKS OF AMAZON 

2. ROADS PRACTICALLY NON-EXISTENT 

3. TRANSPORTATION ON RIVER 

4. DEVELOPED BY RUBBER BARONS 

5. GREAT WEALTH 

A. LAUNDRY DONE IN IRELAND 

B. MANAUS OPERA HOUSE BUILT 

6. PLANTS SMUGGLED TO INDONESIA ENDED BRAZIL'S 
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MONOPOLY ON RUBBER, CAUSED ECONOMIC BUST 

7. FREE PORT 

8. SOME INDUSTRY ON ONE SIDE OF RIVER 

9 CHEAP^LABOR ^ ^^^^ ^^^"""^ ~ '^^^^ SHIPPED OUT 
CULTURE/CUSTOMS 

1 . RELIGION 

A. CALOMBE - AFRICAN 

B. MIXED WITH CATHOLICISM 

C. lEMANJA - SEA GODDESS OF AFRICAN RELIGION 

2. FIGA 

A. GOOD-LUCK SYMBOL 

B. GIFT ONLY 

3. EDUCATION 

A. LACK OF MONEY + TRAINED TEACHERS ($35 MONTH) 

B. MOST CHILDREN DROP OUT BY 4TH GRADE '''"^ ' " ^ 

PUB?i?''s^HOOLs''^'°'' ~ "^""^ ^C^OOLS, POOR 

s6hSolS^^^ ~ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ SCHOOLS, POOR PRIVATE 

E. VERY COMPETITIVE ENTRANCE EXAMS FOR UNIVERSITIES 
f-. FOREIGN LANG. BEGINS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

4. PROBLEMS 

A. MINORITIES 

1 . MUCH DISCRIMINATION 

2. BLACKS - NOT INVOLVED WITH BLACK MOVEMENT 

3. 123 SHADES OF BLACK 

B. CHILDREN 

1 . HOMELESS 

2. DEATH SQUADS IN LARGE CITIES 

C. WOMEN 

I' l^oUSL^L^^^^^ HUSBANDS/BOYFRIENDS 

2. MURDERED FOR MINOR EXCUSES, NO CONSEQUENCES 
FOR MURDERER -^wuciM^tca 

3. "A LEI E A VIDA" 

"CONQUISTAMOS NA LEI, CONQUISTAMOS NA 
PRACTICA " 

4. WOMEN'S POLICE STATIONS 

D. ECONOMY 

A. 24% MONTHLY INFLATION (264) 

B. EXCHANGE RATE CHANGES IN THREE MONTHS TIME" 
CRUZEIROS = 2900 - 4500 - 6000 to $1 00 

C. TREMENDOUS FOREIGN DEBT 

E. POLITICAL 

1. 1ST DEMOCRATIC GOV. AFTER 20 YRS. MILITARY 

r\U L t 

2. IMPEACHMENT OF PRESIDENT COLLOR 

A, COLLOR-GATE 

B. P.C. FARIAS - FINANCE MANAGER OF 
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PRESIDENT CAMPAIGN (accused of 
fraud and extortion) 
C. EMBEZZLEMENT, FRAUD, ETC. 
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An Anthropological Approach 
to Brazilian Culture- 
Planning Instruction 
for At-risk Secondary Students 

David Rudolph Georgi 
1992 Brazil Fulbright-Hays Summer Seminar Participant 
California State University 
Bakersfield, CA 93311-1099 



Introduction 



One of the greatest challenges faced by today's teachers is How 
can you effectively teach the increasing number of students 
who have Umited English proficiency (LEP) and are 
otherwise "at-risk" of failing academicaUy? (In this article, 
LEP and at-risk are used interchangeably because the techniques 
discussed are applicable to both). 

One term for techniques designed to help make regular 
curriculum accessible to LEP students is "sheltered instruction." 
Sheltering strategies include giving clear directions, providmg many 
examples, helping the student compile word banks of unfamiHar 
terms and referring frequently to pictures, objects or maps. 
Sheltering social studies instruction is particularly difficult because it 
is language intensive and deals with abstract ideas. Umiting 
instruction to such low-level skills as filUng in the blanks in 
workbooks and otherwise memorizing facts is "driU and kiU" of the 
worst kind, focusing on study that has no meaning and that actually 
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kills love of learning. 

The challenge cf providing LEP students with meaningful 
instruction reflects the struggle of all American educators to develop 
ways of helping students achieve at "higher orders" of thinking such 
as abstract reasoning, analyzing, creating or problem solving. Such 
processes help the subject become meaningful to the student. When 
meaning is present, motivation, cognitive skill development and 
language acquisition follow naturally. 

Unfortunately, there is currentiy insufficient emphasis on 
developing higher order cognitions. The National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP 1988) test on the achievement of 17 
year old high school students illustrates this weakness by measuring 
performance on applied tasks at varying levels of complexity. For 
example, the 1988 NAEP Writing Report Card points out that while 
64% of students were rated "adequate" at writing a persuasive job 
application letter, only 4% were rated "good job" for die same 
assignment. On the more complex task of writing a letter on a 
community issue, 21% were "adequate" on a persuasive level but 
only .3% did a "good job" on writing an "elaborated" letter. The 1988 
Reading Report Card shows that 99% of 17 year olds were classified 
as "lif^rate" (can generalize from short, simple paragraph) while only 
5% were "advanced" (able to use complex ideas; not just parrot them 
back). And finally, in math, only 6% could solve junior high level 
algebraic problems. 

These performance indicators underscore the importance of 
emphasizing public school instruction in the higher order thinking 
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skills. Many teachers of college prep students do a good job of 
teaching these skills by such projects as term papers, science 
experiments and critical analysis of literature. It is in the non- 
college prep classes that higher order thinking skills are often 
underemphasized, or even missing. There is a clear mandate for 
teachers of genergd level students, and especially LEP students, to 
provide instruction at higher order levels. 

It was with this mandate in mind that I applied for a 
Fulbright-Hays fellowship to develop a study unit specifically 
designed with the needs of at-risk and LEP students. The Fulbright- 
Hays program provides educators with an opportunity to make 
contact with Brazilian culture and develop practical applications from 
the encounter. I had used the experience of a Keizai Koho fellowship 
to develop a lesson plan for the study of Japanese culture in 1991. 
The Japanese lesson plan developed into an article, which is the 
model for this paper on teaching about Brazilian culture. 

For the Fulbright-Hays fellowship, I proposed to develop a 
study unit that would shelter the concept of Brazilian culture, making 
it accessible to general level history students, with special emphasis 
on higher order skill development for LEP and at-risk students. In 
this paper, I will describe the process that went into developing this 
unit, including the problems posed and solutions found. The process 
will hopefully provide some useful insights into developing 
instructional approaches that meet some of the unique needs of LEP 
students. 
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Problems in Content Design 



A problem that immediately became apparent was, "How can 
the abstract concept of 'culture* be presented in a way that 
is comprehensible to at-risk and LEP students?" The 
fellowship proposal included the accumulation a variety of realia 
(artifacts) from Brazil as a fundamental part of the study unit. Good 
teachers have always understood the use of manipulatives to get 
ideas across. In recent years, second language acquisition research 
has indicated that incorporating concrete objects in lessons can help 
LEP students maximize both their academic learning and their 
language acquisition. (Krashen 1985) The fellowship proposal was 
written to focus on all at-risk students by using realia to promote 
success at higher order thinking levels. 

As the pursuit of strategies to unlock higher order thinking 
skills continued, another question soon arose, "How can the unit 
be designed to avoid stereotyping Brazilian culture?" While 
the use of realia can provide concrete manifestations of culture, 
students with limited experience dealing with complex abstract 
concepts need special help in avoiding the pitfalls of 
overgeneralization. Since anthropologists are the experts in inter- 
cultural understanding, it seemed natural to add an anthropological 
component to the study unit. The problem of avoiding stereotyping 
proved significant enough to make the anthropological component a 
major emphasis in the unit. The students would be trained to 
approach their project in the role of anthropologist. 
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Anthropologist Steve Arvizu was interviewed on the question 
of how stereotyped concepts of culture could be avoided when 
teaching at-risk students. I adapted some of his insights and 
developed the following guidelines for unit design (with a clear 
understanding that the students would be functioning more as 
students than professional anthropologists): 

• Making cultural generalizations is important to the study of 
other cultures. Stereotyping can be avoided by teaching culture as a 
process rather than a static set of customs. Design activities to have 
students seek generic information on how culture operates for people 
of all cultures. Point out that all cultures constantly change and 
evolve. Have students contrast lasting traditions with faster 
changing ones. 

• Provide examples of stereotypes and then have students see 
that they do not hold up to scrutiny. Be explicit that the people in 
another culture aren't "weird" in an adolescent-defined sense, simply 
that customs differ. 

• Focus on the ability of realia to illustrate important cultural 
concepts, events, ceremonies, celebrations and what they represent. 
Realia contain the spirit of the culture. 

• Include interviews with everyday Brazilian people to answer 
what is important to them in terms of culture. 

• Have students make the following comparisons: "Insider vs. 
Outsider" and "Explicit vs. Implicit" views of culture. For example, 
compare an explicit description of an object to the explanations of it 
by members of the culture. 
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• Provide inquiry on how the history and geography of a 
people molds the culture. For example, the presence of a large 
number of Africans allowed a unique sense of aesthetics to evolve 
that imbues the art, drama and artifacts of everyday life in Brazil. 

These guidelines helped organize the content of the unit and 
validated using the role of anthropologist as a means of having 
students explore Brazilian culture. Students would be led through a 
structured, anthropological inquiry into Brazilian culture, 
culminating in an analysis of selected pieces of reaUa. The following 
list describes the items of realia that were provided the students. 
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Realia From Brazil 



manioc grinding board 
manioc press 

blowgun, dai-ts and quiver 
Brazilwood spear 
shaman headdress 
wood statue of pig 
hammock 

mask from Amazonian Indians 

mask from Bahian African-Brazilians 

Amazonian Indian wedding device 

piruruku tongue 

guarana log 

cula, bomba and mate 

botdes of cashasa 

audio cassettes and compact disks of music 
video tapes of Brazilian young people 
slides of cultural activities and objects 
Feature film videos: The Emerald Forest, The 
Mission, At Play hi the Fields of the Lord and 
Black Orphius 
figas 

toy birambau 

clothing for Bahian men and women 
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A Model for Instructional Unit Design 

Once the content problems of tlie unit were resolved by (1) 
using specified items of realia for inquiry and (2) adopting an 
anthropological inquiry approach to understanding and appreciating 
culture, the next question was "How can activities be designed 
that involve all students and let them develop higher order 
thinking skills?" 

A six step model was designed for planning instructional 
techniques. Each step has three parts: 

• A statement of action to be taken at each step. The actions 
allow instruction to be designed in a coherent manner, progressively 
developing higher order skills while moving from introductory to 
concluding activities. 

• Sample activities for each action that can be followed or 
modified. 

• A rationale for each step to explain the underlying 
assumptions for the activities. 

Step One : Raise students' curiosity and motivate them to 
inquire further. 

Sample Activities: Show an excerpt from The Emerald 
Forest film in which a captured European boy is taught by 
Amazonian Indians to hunt with a blowgun and poisoned darts. 
Then demonstrate the use of a real blowgun by shooting darts in a 
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cardboard box and letting some students try. 

Rationale: The novelty of the Brazilian hunting technique 
and the experience of actually using a blowgun engages the students' 
interest. 

Step Two : Organize students to begin the inquiry. 

Sample Activities: Organize students into cooperative 
learning groups. (Slavin 1990). Groups are structured to involve all 
members in productive capacities. Roles are assigned and practiced. 
Some initial group development activities are essential. 

The role of anthropologist as cultural detective was explained 
and a checklist of how to investigate a culture was provided. It 
included some of the guidelines cited above. 

Culture was defined simply so that all students could 
understand it easily. Felix Keesing provides one simple definition by 
distinguishing culture from society: "Put most simply, 'culture' puts 
the focus on the customs of a people; 'society' puts it on the people 
who are practicing the customs." (Keesing 1958). 

Rationale: Cooperative learning groups are particularly 
effective in addressing the needs of at-risk and LEP students. They 
facilitate die practice of higher order skills. Verbal and social 
interaction, content mastery and language acquisition are all 
maximized. Such groups also add meaning to the activities by 
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bringing student life experiences to bear and sharing them with 
peers. 

Students who may not have much experience with either 
complex concepts or cooperative learning groups must have clear 
guidelines and definitions. 

Step Three : Involve students' background knowledge. 

Sample Activities: Groups pooled what they knew about 
Brazilian culture and compiled list of facts. Then, a list of questions 
about what they wanted to know about Brazilian culture was written. 

Rationale: By allowing each student to participate in an initial 
discussion of Brazilian culture, a sense of ownership or relevance was 
attained. Since the questions were generated by the students 
themselves, they developed a focus with personal meaning as they 
began to search further for insights into Brazilian culture. 

Step Foun Provide essential information in a form 
accessible to the students. 

Sample Activities: Selections of music illustrating African, 
native and European influences were provided and the groups 
ranked them in order of interest level. Then the groups were 
directed to identify culture traits expressed in the music. Also, 
excerpts from the film Mission were shown to provide data on the 

D. R. Gcorgi Brazilian Culture Page 10 
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colonial culture and the contrasting views of native, Portugese and 
Spanish expressions of culture. 

In addition, groups were given an assignment in their ttxtbook 
to review tiie sections on Brazil and write down significant aspects of 
culture. 

Rationale: By analyzing clear examples cultural traits from 
tiie musical selections, the students were given an immediate success 
with manipulating abstract concepts. With these insights fresh in 
mind, the text assignment allowed them to practice their analytic 
skills witii more challenging raw material. The cooperative learning 
group role assignments allowed students with stronger academic 
skills to ferret out concepts that the entire group could evaluate. The 
musical selections offered a medium richer with clues than simply 
text for student inquiry into culture traits. The progression of skills 
at this step was a wide angle approach. 

Step Five : Focus the inquiry. 

Sample Activities: Students were introduced to the realia. 
Each item was exhibited and described. Students were told that such 
objects reflect the spirit of a peoples' culture. The groups were 
directed to examine any items tiiat interested tiiem, looking for 
illusti-ations of culture traits. A form was provided to help students 
specify what culture trait was reflected by tiie item and to offer lines 
of evidence to support their view. 

D. R. Gcorgi Bni/Jlian Culture 
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Rationale: Steps one through four allowed students to 
develop a foundation of insight into cultural traits and the skills 
necessary to identify them. The critical examination of realia was 
intended to provide a close-up lens for inquiry, allowing skills to be 
focused on specific items, facilitating the development of higher 
order thinking skills. 

Step Six: Provide a meaningful conclusion. 

Sample Activities: Groups were directed to prepare a 
presentation of their findings to an anthropologists' convention 
where the theme was "Understanding a Culture by Its Artifacts." The 
presentation included an explicit description of the object and an 
interpretation of how it illustrated certain culture traits. A checklist 
for planning the presentation served two purposes: (1) it helped 
organize tiie presentation and (2) it served as an evaluation form for 
groups observing tiie presentation. The checklist included a section 
on "Cultural generalization or Stereotyping?" to help students 
address the complexities involved. The presentations were 
videotaped and evaluated by groups in other classes. The critiques 
included justifying how they rated the job done as anthropologists. 

Rationale: The concluding activities were intended to allow 
the projects to be subject to authentic assessment. By evaluating 
their effectiveness as anthropologists, students were again practicing 

D. R. Georgi Brazilian Culture Page 12 
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higher order thinking. By critically viewing the projects of groups in 
their class and on videotape from other classes, the students were 
given a variety of approaches and extensive experience in practicing 
evaluation skills. In addition, the fact that the projects were viewed 
by an unseen audience of their peers added significance to the 
project and motivated students to do a good job. 

Conclusion 

The unit plan that was developed focused on using the 
particular items of Brazilian realia that were available from the 
Fulbright-Hays fellowship, just as the Keizai Koho fellowship 
provided reaUa for the unit on Japan. The structure of these units 
could be adapted to use any type of cultural artifacts from any 
culture. The techniques of avoiding stereotyping cultures may be 
valuable to teachers planning lessons that require sensitivity. In 
addition, the approach of aUowing tiie students to function as 
antiiropologists may be a powerful method of allowing them access 
to higher order cognitive functioning. 

I hope my efforts at struggUng with these complex and difficult 
issues may be of value to others involved m similar sti-uggles. The 
success of the American pubUc school system in tiie coming decade 
will be largely defined by its ability to help LEP and at-risk students 
acquire die higher order cognitive skills necessary in a high tech 
democracy. 



er|c 
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The Center for Latin America, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, plans a teacher inservice 
and curriculum project on Environmental Issues in Latin America during spring 1993. This project is 
funded in part through the Center's designation as a Title VI Language and Area Studies Resource 
Center by the U.S. Department of Education. 

As Outreach Coordinator, I design and coordinate the project, and so I applied for the 1992 
Fulbright Summer Seminar in Brazil to gain some background knowledge on the diversity of Brazilian 
environments. Admittedly, when I first received notice that two of our five weeks would be spent in 
Sao Paulo, some of my original excitement dissipated. I had once spent a week in Sao Paulo and 
could hardly wait to get out. I found the city of 15 million inhabitants completely overwhelming: the 
air pollution, the noise, the sheer numbers of people. My eyes hurt; I had trouble breathing; the 
sunsets, because of the pollution, were unearthly colors I had never before seen in my life. (And of 
course, seeing sunsets is only possible from very high vantage points or when coming into the city.) 

But as July approached, I realized that if my Fulbright topic was the environment, Sao Paulo 
was a rich place to be, not just in terms of institutional resources, but in everything I could observe 
around me. How do people live in an environment like Sao Paulo? How does a city of that size 
function? Although the Center for Latin America's 1993 program will include a great deal of 
discussion on the Brozilian rainforest, I would like teachers to study Brazilian environments more 
broadly and look at the complexities and interrelationships of issues thot exist beyond the Amazon. 

Overview 

Many people assume ,hot if you're going to put the words "Brazil" and "environment" in the 
same sentence, you must be talking about the biologically diverse and threatened Amazonian 
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rainforest. But environment means much more than that. According to Webster's Dictionary, 
environment^ is "all the conditions, circumstances, and influences surrounding and affecting the 
development of on organism or group of organisms.** 

In a country larger than the continental United States, with a 1990 population of 150,400,000, 
the range of environments affecting individuals is vast. This curriculum overview will examine the 
urban environment of Sao Paulo in the southeast. In particular it will discuss the human dimension of 
environments: how do people live in their environments and how do their environments relate to 
larger questions of environmental issues in Brazil. 

S5o Paulo 

To understand contemporary Sao Paulo, it is useful to briefly examine the city's history. Sao 
Paulo was founded in 1554 by the Jesuits on a plateau in southeastern Brazil. It began as a modest 
settlement, later serving as a staging point for the bandeirantes in the 17th and 18th centuries who 
explored the vast Brazil wilderness, searching for gold and indigenous slaves. 

In the 19th century Brazil was experiencing a period of relative political stability (under a 
monarchy between 1822 to 1889) and economic modernization and growth. Cities such as Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo were testimonies to the changing times. A mid-century visitor described Sao 
Paulo: 

"A ramble over the city impresses one favorably: good wide streets, paved with a 
material resembling macadam.. .There are several fine churches, an extensive new 
public market, and, as a rule, the houses ore well and substantially built. The shops 
are also numerous and well appointed with all the requisites for conveniences and 
comfort suited to a city of 20,000 to 25,000 inhabitants. There are several national 
colleges here, with a number of young students, who help to enliven the place." 
(William Hadfield, Brazil and the River Plate in 1 868. London, 1869, p.67.) 
Sao Paulo's growth and prosperity were shapc J by the development of coffee as the country's 
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primary export in the mid-1 9th to early 20th century. Coffee fortunes would provide the basis for 
subsequent industrialization. A population of 64,935 in 1890 grew to 579,033 in 1920; between 1895- 
1900 alone, the city grew by 25%. After the abolition of slavery in 1889, blacks increasingly moved 
to cities in search of work. Foreign immigration also substantially increased Sao Paulo's population. 

The cover photo shows a Sao Paulo unlike anything we might expect for a present day city of 
over 15 million inhabitants. This 191 1 photo of Ayenido Paulista (today the city's financial district) 
gives a sense as to how cities change. (Photos of New York City during the same period would look 
surprisingly similar.) Visiting in 1910, English diplomat James Bryce described the city as: 

"the briskest and most progressive place in all Brazil.. .The alert faces, and the air of 
stir and movement, as well as handsome public buildings rising on all hands, with a 
large, well-planted public garden in the middle of the city, give the impression of 
energy and progress." 

He also commented on the large percentage of foreign immigrants, including Italian, Portuguese, 
Spanish, German, English and French. The Japanese population also began to grow dramatically 
during this same period as immigrants came to work on coffee plantations. (By the 1990s Sao Paulo 
would have the second largest Japanese population in the worid after Tokyo.) 

By 1936, the city l.ad a population of approximately 1 million. Just as coffee developed Sao 
Paulo at the turn of the century, industrialization shaped the city in the post Worid War II years. Rural 
to urban migration increased as people came looking to improve their economic life, through industry 
and, in later years, through work in the service economy (especially the informal sector). At the 
beginning of the 1980s, approximately one fourth of the Brazilian population had migrated from its 
place of origin to another town or state. Sao Paulo became the destination for many migrants from 
the economically depressed northeast of the country. 

It should also be added that the period 1964-1985, during which industrialization was heavily 
emphasized, was the worst for city pollution. It was the time of the "Economic Miracle" under the 
military dictactorship, in which economic growth was to be achieved at any cost. 
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Present day Sao Paulo covers an area of approximately 580 square miles; 3,070 miles 
including suburbs. The city is marked by tremendous contrastss the State of Sao Paulo accounts for 
approximately 1/2 of Brazil's GNP. In 1980 the city, with only 10% of Brazil's total population, 
contributed 25% of the net national product and over 40% of total value added in manufacturing. It 
is the richest city in Brazil. And yet 1 million people live in an estimated 1600 favelas and 3 million in 
other sub-standard housing. Approximately 50,000 children live in the streets. 

With o city of such tremendous size , how are people provided with the physical and social 
infrastructure that they need: housing, transportation, water, sewage and waste disposal? 

Particularly with increased industrialization and related rural-urban migration, the city's 
population was growing by 5% per year over a 20 year period. Provision of basi- «^rvices, including 
housing, simply could not keep up with the growth. Currently 70% of Sao Paulo is considered 
clandestine. People moving into the city who have no other recourse create their own housing, often 
on public land, out of whatever materials they can find. Sixty percent of homes are not hooked to a 
sewer system; only 15% of the city's waste is treated, the rest has been dumped in the Tiet6 River, one 
of three biologically dead rivers in the city. 

Growth has slowed recently, due to: an outflow to the suburbs or elsewhere in Sao Paulo 
State, and because rural-urban migration has slowed. A recession, the high cost of living and poor 
security has led to the growth decline for the city proper. On the other hand, the population at the 
outskirts has grown at 3% over the last 1 1 years. 

Transportation for a large fcity is always an important issue. As Sao Paulo spreads outward, 
people may have further to travel to access work; public transportation becomes more expensive as 
the area it must cover increases. It's not uncommon for individuals to spend two hours or more, just 
commuting between their homes and jobs. At rush hour, Sao Paulo buses carry approximately 13 
persons per square meter. (Try standing with twelve of your friends in a square meter of spacel) The 
subway system, which began in 1976, is limited to the very center of the city, restricting its usefulness 
for commuters. 
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Today, in addition to industrial pollution, automobiles (running on gasahol) create much of the 
cities air and noise pollution. It is estimated that 4.5 million automobiles drive Sao Paulo streets-one 
fourth of all the automobiles in Brazil. CETESB (the State Company for Technological and 
Environmental Sanitation), which has been automatically monitoring the city's air quality since 1981, is 
active in setting standards for emissions testing and research in noise pollution. Researchers have 
occasionally worked cooperatively with Mexico City which has very similar environmental problems. 

Because of years of military rule, democratic movement is relatively new. Environmental 
activism is only now storting to be evident. Also, when resources are limited, a, in many developing 
countries, environmental protection is not considered a priority. One current target of 
environmentalism in Sao Paulo is the cleanup of the Tiet6 River, including construction of a 
system and treatment and putting oxygen back into the river. CETESB targeted 1200 compani. 
responsible for 90% of the pollution to help pay for the cleanup, which is estimated to take 10 to 20 



new sewer 



lies 



years. 



,oh=r,„, policy for urban planning ho, been ,lo„ in .on,i„g, Increo.ingly „„w effort, or. 
being mod. by ,he S,o,e Se„e,orio, for Regionol ln,egro,ion ,o de»„,roli» ,he cify o„d ,o encou.ge 
n-or. populor por.icipo,io„. SEHAB (The Sao Podo S„re,orio, for Housing ond Urbon Develop^en.) 
ho., o.o„g other efforts, been working ,o revive ,he d,y center (,o lin,i, further spreoding) ond 
reoulori.. fovelo.. recognizing ,h„, ...h ,„fficie„, ,„pport. fovelo dweller, often creofe ond improve 
rt.eir own living environmen,. ond build their own .toble conmunitie.. The MegoCitie. Proiec. i. 
another ..o„. of improving the urbon environment, Teom. locoted in large metropoli.e. around the 
woHd .hore working .olution, to big ciV problem, of pollution, hou.ing and tran.portotion. 

With o proiected populotion of J, mfc by the year 2000 (making it the .econd lorge.t world 
city after Mexico City), the condition,, circum.tonce. ond influence, within the city of Sao Paulo will 
vo.tly offect the development of many Broiilian live.. 
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Su pplementory Audiovisual Resources 

The resources listed, although not specifically about Sao Paulo, offer interpretations on the 
development of irregular settlements and urban communities. 

"Benedita da Silva," 29 mins. video (Cinema Guild, 1991). 

"Favelas," 50 mins. video (Cinema Guild, 1989). 

"Favelas of Rio de Janeiro,** 28 slide set with teacher's guide (Tulane University Center for Latin 
American Studies, 1988). 

"Recuerdos de mi Barrio El Vergel," video (Center for Latin America, 1993 release date) - although 
focused on a community in Cali, Colombia, the video looks at how people create their own 
environments. 

"Santa Marta: Two Weeks in the Slums," 54 mins. video (Cinema Guild, 1988). 



Activities/Distu^siyn Question^ 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



Urban and Regional Planning is a profession that helps societies manage change If you were 

IcisirV" ° °f Sao Paulo,' ow would you ITe 

deas^ns to: organize transportation? preserve historical sites? protect the rvironmenT? 

inhabitants pr;fer to be^Td rtth J^an f f ('^m'^- '^'^ community (which 

shaping the' own envrronment Rocii b^^ " opportunity ^o learn about people 
migrants from the BrazZ northS^s^S c ^^.^^^^'^^ Pn^arily with 

permanent, water and otherTe vkes m- ^^^^^^ """""y '"^^^ 

r:rs^to-^^^^^^^^^ 



Professor Jo$6 Araujo de Oliveira Santos 
Companhia de Tecnologia 

de Saneamento Ambiental (CETESB) 
Av. Prof. Frederico Hermann Jr. 345 
05489 Sao Paulo SP 
Brazil 

Secretaria da Habitacao e 

Desenvolvimento Urbano do Municipio 

de Sao Paulo (SEHAB) 
Rua Sao Bento , 405, 22 andar 
Sao Paulo Brazil 

Mario Tereza Leal 

Ruu Dia$ Ferreira 25/104 

Leblon 22431 

Rio de Janeiro Brazil 



CIEP Dr. Bento Rubiao 
Estrada da Gdvea s/n 
Rocinha Rio de Janeiro 
RJ 22450 Brazil 

Escola Municipal Abelardo 

(Chacrinha) Barbosa 
Rua Maria do Carmo s/n 
Laborioux-Rocinha 
Rio de Janeiro 
22450 Brazil 
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Curriculum Project: A Curriculum Guide for an Undergraduate 
college Course in Post Cinema Novo Brazilian Film. 

Submitted as Part of the Requirements of the Brazilian 
Fulbright Seminar Abroad Program, summer 1992 

Dennis J. Konshak 

English\Humanities 

Yakima Valley College 

P. O. Box 1647 

Yakima, Washington 98907 



OBJECTIVES : 

Appreciation of cinema as art. 

Ability to analyze cinematic art via seraiotic and narrative 
parameters. 

Understanding of a national cinema at a particular epoch. 



STRATEGIES: 

Overview: the course attempts to teach interpretive 
strategies using semiotics and narrative theory as tools to 
extract meaning from filmic art, with the corpus of films 
then used as examples and practice. Semiotics (see U. Eco A 
Theory of Semiotics for definition of the field and C. Metz~ 
Language and Cinema for application to cinema) basically 
attempts to codify how movies signify. Students need not be 
made aware of theory or verbiage of traditional semiotics to 
use some of the insights to extract meanings. After 
defining an "element" of a visual image as an object, color 
or gesture, then the following paradigm enables students, ' 
with some practice and prompting, to generate their own 
questions: 



PRINCIPLES FOR INTERPRETATION: 



I. Inclusion: Why is X included? 



II. Exclusion: Why X, not Y ? 



III. Arrangement: Why are X, Y, & Z where they are in the 
frame (or m the movie as a whole)? 



IV. Connectivity: what goes with what? (connect elements 
or shots or sequences from various places in the film) 



NOTE: X, Y, Z are elements (objects colors, or gestures) 
or are shots or sequences. ' 



(see page 7ff for samples of questions generated)" 
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The last two questions help the student think about the 
"ordering" of meaning as images accrete and the association 
of various tropes — syntagmatic and paradigmatic axes of 
meaning in the semiotic jargon! . The first two questions 
ask them to think about why certain items are included or 
not included. That the image could have been presented 
differently is often an insight creating much cognitive 
growth in the student. 

Once the student has some grasp of the semiotic paradigm 
above, then introduction can be made to narrative theory 
(see Seymour Chatman's work for theoretical bases) — again 
using a series of questions to generate thoughtful inquiry - 
- without use of particular theoretical terminology. 



Answer each of these questions ~ in as much depth as 
possible — in your film journal 



1. Summarize, for roe, the story or plot of the film. 
Assume I have not seen the filro. 



2. Now condense your summary into a 25 word, or less 
sentence telling me what the film was about. 



3. In the library, find one substantive review (over a 
page long) of the movie, what is the title of the book 
magazine, or newspaper? Date? Pages the review is on'' 



4. In your own words, summarize — no more than four 
sentences — what the review argues about the film. 



Mn^^:oni=??!^I^^^°''''?? fighting against each other 

(m conflict) in the film. 



6 What motivates EACH side in the conflict? WHY do they 
EACH do what they do? (Be sure t. use the format of the 
sample.) 



7. How is the conflict resolved? 



8. What IS the DECIDING FACTOR in the resolution of the 
conflict? That is, what is it that makes the one force 
victorious? (Factors might be such things as brute 
strength, luck, fate, loyalty, good looks, perseverance.) 



i^^ividual (hero or villain) in the 
film. Why IS he/she a hero or villain? That is WHAT 

he^ro^'^vTnaln?'' ^^1^^^"°^^? What VALUES motivate the 
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10. What does the hero/villain learn about "life" during 
the film that they supposedly didn't know when the events 
of the film began? 



11. What did YOU learn about "life" from the film? 



The questions allow the student to learn about plot as a 
manifestation of conflict between forces whose resolution 
betrays value-laden choices. For a classical cinematic 
rendering of the causal plot dynamic of Homogeneity - 
Violence - Resolution - Homogeneity, see Steven Heath's 
"Narrative Space" in Screen magazine (Autumn 1976) . 

Once these two tools (semiotic and narrative questions) have 
been introduced, then they can be applied to any corpus of 
films. For purposes of this guide, I will suggest a series 
of films from the late 1970s and early 1980s that give a 
smattering of the Brazilian cinema in its post Cinema Novo 
period. After the radical aesthetic and thematic 
experiments of the auteur driven Cinema Novo periods (see 
Stam's Brazilian cinema ) , the production of the national 
cinema became much more popular and commercial in its 
attempts to appeal to a mass audience. Yet, many films 
remained political in their attempts to render images of 
Brazil's dispossessed, displaced, and marginalized peoples. 



MATERIALS : 

Most all of the films mentioned below are available on video 
from Facets in Chicago (1517 West Fullerton, 60614 or phone 
800-331-6197). The following is a possible sequence: 

Bye Bye Brazil (1980) by Carlos Diegues is an 
entertaining, slick road movie, offering an audacious, 
bawdy, and bizarre filmic journey throughout modern Brazil, 
emphasizing the contrasts between urban dwellers and rural 
peasantry, modern and traditional mores, pluralism and neo- 
colonial cultural domination. 

Quilombo (1984) by Carlos Diegues is a lavish 
historical epic concerning the establishment of Palamares, 
an interior "state" established by runaway slaves and other 
dislocated peoples and then maintained for nearly a hundred 
years. Ultimately, the mythical quality of the film reveal 
it as Diegues vision for a future Brazil — democratic, 
syncretic, multi-ethnic, and communal-socialistic. 

The Story of Fausta (1988) by Bruno Barreto is a 
welcome antidote to the above two films in that it presents 
the culture-scape of modern Brazil not in mythopoetic terms 
(Quilombo) or in circus road show chicanery (Bye Bye) , but 
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through the tribulations of a coininon cleaning lady trvina to 
ir.ake her way to a better life in the difficult socioeconomic 
morass of Rio. she eventually "lands" an elderly widower, 
but their relationship problematizes all her other close 
relationships, leaving her inundated, but curiously neither 
venal nor heroic. 

°5®w* Malandro (1986) by Rui Guerra is slick musical 
full of bizarre imagery, yet also a politicized Brechtian 
melodrama with a Fausta-type hero opportunist whose 

wl^io^ ^° ^^^^ cultural neocolonialism. 

Hence a film strong on a political message of anger at 
^'^^l^y^^'^^^^^^i^'^^^opraent, but also asserting the people 
need to have el derecho a la alegria, a right to joy (and 
the celebration of music and dance) . J Jf \ 

Hour of the star (1977) by Suzana Amaral is a 
brilliant, critically acclaimed film based on a novel bv 
Clarice Lispector. Somewhat the precursorof Fausta, the 

lin\l?.Z^T ^^^^^ Macabea, who comes to 

Sao Paulo from the countryside to find work and love. The 
film refuses to romanticize Macabea and ends traqi- 
comically, but remains an interesting study of intearation 
of rural populations into the urban metropolis. 

ali.nfJ^r^^^^^^^ "^''^^^ Babenco is a realistic study of 
alienated, dispossessed street youth in modern urban Brazil 
following the travails of one such urchin, Pixote, ?hrouqh ' 
apprehension, reform school, and release.' while Showing the 
devastation engendered on the human spirit by the neqlect o? 

s^afL^'S'^^' -^^^ ^''^ ^ residual innoce^cl ani deep 

seated yearning for family and community. ^ 

The above films would occupy a ten week course, but if the 

addfd'™iSh1-*'^''^^^^'"^^^^^ ^^"^^^ ^"i^' then films to be 
added might include Leon Hirshman's 1981 They Don't Wear 
Blach Tie, a study of the effects of a striki on a worker's 
family and Titzuka Yamasaki's 1979 Gaijin, a historical 

coffee plantation m Brazil. 



EVALUATION: 

The worksheet below, used early in the course, enables 
students to begin to separate signifier and signi?ied and 
can^be applied to pictorial art, Votographs, '^r'fj:mes"of a 
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Select 5 elements in the picture and then analyze the 
meanin cf of each element^ as it relates to the overall 
impression the picture creates. The Four Principles for 
Interpretation should be helpful in deciding what each 
element means! 



1. Element: 



Meaning: 



2. Element: 



Meaning: 



3. Element: 



Meaning: 



4. Element: 



Meaning: 



5. Element: 



Meaning: 



NOTE: ELEMENTS ARE OBJECTS, GESTURES, COLORS. 



This worksheet below, used throughout the course (and 
applicable to any film) , allows students to practice 
ansv/ering the semiotics questions. 
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PRINCIPLES FOR INTERPRETATION: 



I* Inclusion: Why is X included? 



1. Question: 



Answer : 



II. Exclusion: Why X, not Y ? 



1. Question: 



Answer : 



III. Arrangement: Why are X, & Z where they are in the 
frame (or in the movie as a whole)? 



1. Question: 



Answ jr : 



IV. Connectivity: What goes with what? (connect elements 
or shots or sequences from various places in the film) 



1. Question: 



Answer: 



NOTE: X, Z are elements (objects, colors, or gestures] 
or are shots or sequences. 



On the next pages following are samples of student generated 
questions from the film Gaijin (Brazil 1979) 
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Possible Questions From Principles of Interpretation 
Inclusion 

Why is the statue that Chico and the labor contractor 
tip their hats to colored white? 

Why, the first time Enrico asks about the guaranteed 

raise, do the three bosses stand behind a closed "half"- 
door? 

VJhy is sequence of Enrico's wife chasing him with a 
vooden spoon included. 

Exclusion 

Why is the cart carrying away the four Japanese emigrees 
shot from behind, not in front? 

Why is Titoe 16, not 26? 

Why do both Chico and Tonho grow up on the Santa Rosa 

plantation? (Why is their past similar, rather than 
dissimilar?) 

Arrangement 

Why does the war reminesce sequence occur while Yamada is on 
the crowded train? 

Why does the film begin and end in hectic modern day 
Sao Paulo? 

Why is the shot of the bosses at sunset discussing 

Enrico's agitation ("cut it off right away, before it 
gets serious") followed by the playful shot of a coiled 
snake followed by the playful seduction of Ueno in the 
abandoned house followed by the furo bath and "raDe" of 
Titoe? 

Connectivity 

When do fires appear? How is it used? 

Several times Titoe holds up a mirror, what do these have 
m common? 

What are the various romances (Ueno, Titoe-husband, Titoe- 
Tonho) . What do they show of the "nature" of love? 

Where do black females appear? — black maids (Santa rosa 
owner and Titoe m later life) what does this show about 
the status of blacks in Brazil? 
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The narrative questions (see page 2-3) can be applied to 
films viewed in class or to selected "outside" films 
students are assigned to view. 



BACKGROUND: (materials on contemporary Brazilian cinema, not 
on semiotics or theories of narrative) 

Bernardet, Jean-Claude. "The Voice of the Other: Brazil iian 
Documentary in the 1970s." in The Social Documentarv in 
Latin America. Ed. Juliannne Burton. Pittsburg: U of 
Pittsburg Press, 1990. 

Burns, E. Bradford. "History in Brazilian Cinema." 
Luso-Brazilian Review 14.1 (1977) 49-59. 

Burton, Julianne. Cinema and Social change in Latin 

America: Convers ations with Filmmakp-rc; . Austin: U of 
Texas Press, 1986. 

Chanon, Michael. Twenty-Five Years of Latin Americ n 
Cinema. London: Channel 4\EFI Books, 1983. 

Fusco, Coco, ed. Reviewing Histories: Selections from th^ 
New Latin American Cinema . Buffalo, New York: 
Hallwalls, 1987. 

Johnson, Randal. "The Rise and Fall of Brazilian Cinema, 
1960-1990." Iris 13 (Summer 1991) 97-124. 

Johnson, Randal. The Film Industry in Brazil: Culture and 
the Srate . Pittsburgh: U of Pittsburgh Press, 1987. 

Johnson, Randal. "Film, television, and traditional folk 

culture in Bye Bye Brazil." Journal of Popular m H-nr-P 
18.1 (1984). - 

Johnson, Randal & Robert staro. Brazilian cinptna . Austin: U 
of Texas Press, 1982. 
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Cinema. Radica] H istory Review 41 (1988) 93 - ne. 

Neves, David "In search of the aesthetics of the Brazilian 
cinema." New Orleans Review 9.3 (Winter 1982) 63-68. 
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Approach to Racial Representation in Brazilian Cinema." 
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RACi; IN 



BRAZILIAN 



SOCIETY 



TlwtlfilfkaMttli»e«biBfizlliM Mci{ 

BmziL IMI 4m$im ik% CMitiyd 

fffiMilc MMl r«€l«l iivtfiHy, tinclai thiilc-] 

•f 6 BrulliM *ractcl rfMMency/ «Ml| 
iMyiiit 9ktfkMf tilt axitiMie* tfl 
raciMi tr ncial ^itcrMnttiM. It i« •[ 
cMMOry wAtTt blAcict mmI mnllalM Imk I 
fS iwfCM of ttw iHf«l«tl»ii, tiMf« art f«w I 

s«ci«ty-<M tlif tiMMV fm i rti it simply 
nfiHU pMt 4iM4vtiitH«i: Mi Mftie«l«r 



Nobocty contritxjted more to the consolidation 
of this myth of racial bfottwhood than ttie 
anthropologist GillMfIa Frtyre. In the early 
1930s he s<twncad the view that somehow the 
Portuguese coiontws vyera immune to racial 
prejudice, that they intDrniingled freely with 
Indians and blecks. tf BruliiM tlmfy was 
not entirely benevolint patriarchy, as some 
people liked to believe, the rrwllato offspring of 
the sexual contact between master and slave 
was the personification in action. The milaa* 
was the archetypal social climber, transcending 
class boundaries, and was upheld as a symbol 
of Brazil and the Integration of the natiwi's 
cultures and ethnic rtxrts. "Every Brazilian, even 
the light-skinned and fair-haired one,' wrote 
freyre in his seminal wodc, Cbs^ Grande e 
Sdnati. 'carries about him in his soul, when 
not in soul and body alike, the sha(jow or even 
birthmart. of the aborigine or negro. The influ- 
ence of the African, either direct or reowte. is 
everything that is a sincere reflection of our 
lives. We. almost ail of us, bear the mark of 
that influence.' 

Accepted with, If anything, even less ques- 
tioning outside Brazil than wrthiii, the corcept 
of a racial paradise in South America was 
eagerly grasped. For those outside Brazil strug- 
gling against the Nazis or segregation and 

belief too good to pass up. Brazil was ewa^cled 
an international stamp of approval — and its 
iMttfMtieMi HMga is still very much that of 
the happy, unprejudtcad melting pot. 

Anomalies were easily explained away. A 
romanticized image of the self-sufficient 
Mian could be incorporated into Brazilian 
nationalism since, deep in the forested intenor 
and numbering only a quarter of a million, they 
posed no threat. Picturesque Indian names— 
Vara and Iragema for girls. TiWri^ and 
Caramunj for boys— ^e given to children, 
their white parents seeing them as represent- 
ing Brazil in lU purest form. Afro-Brazilian relig- 
ion, folklore, and art became safe areas of 
interest. U^iomM. practised pc imarily in the 
northeastern state of Bahia and perhaps the 
purest cf African rituals, could be' seen as a 
quaint remnant from the past, while syntretist 
cults, most notably vmlMAria. combining 
elements of Indian. African and European relig- 
ion and which have attraaed mass followmgs 
in Rio. Sdo Paulo, and the South, have been 
taken to demonstrate the happy fusion of 
cultures. 



Many visitors to Brazil still anive believing in 
the melting pot tnd for that matter many leave 
without questioning it It is undeniable that 
Brazil has remarkably little In the way of obvi- 
ous r»cUii laiia{e«; that there are no institu- 
tional forms of racial discrimination; and that 
on the beach the races do seem to mix freely. 
But it is equally undeniable that race is a key 
factor in determining saial position. 

To say this in Brazil, even now, is to risk 
being attacked as "un-Brazilian." Nevertheless, 
the idea that race has had no significant effect 
on social mobility and that socioeconomic diffe- 
rentials of a century ago explain current differ- 
ences between races is increasingly 
discredited. It is true that Brazil Is a rigidly 
stratified society within v^ich upward mobility 
is difficult for anyone. But the lighter your skin, 
the easier it appears to be. Clear evidence has 
been produced that although in general blacks 
and mulattos (because of the continuing cycle 
of poverty) have lov^ education levels tl^ 
whites, even when they do have equal levels of 
education and experienca whites still enjoy 
substantial economic benefits. The avaraga 




for white Brazilians Is twice that for 



Perhaps the most surprising realization is 
that except among politically developed intel- 
lectuals and progressive sectors of [be church, 
there seems little awareness or resentment of 



the link between color and class. The black 
I consciousness movement has made slow 
progress in Brazil, and most people continue to 
acquiesce before the national myth that this is 

^ . the New World's fortunate land, where there's 

1 no need to organize for improved status. 
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SONG AND DANCE 



On a Saturday nighl in any sizable Brazil- 
ian city, a vast musical choice presents itself. 
Will you follow the beat of the drums in a 
samba school rehearsal? Or tap cutlery to a 
samba parade in a tile-floored bar? Dance 
hip-to-hip lo the deceptively simple rhythm 
of the forro, pumped out by a four-piece 
band — accordion, bass drum, guitar and tri- 
angle — in a dance hall filled with Nonhcas- 
lemers? Try t beta npo-l ike ballrcKmi virtuos- 
ity of the f>afiera'f Converse over the twin- 
kling swirls ui the choro played on mando- 
lins and violas? Or risk the decibels of one of 
Brazil s new generation rock groups? 

In the nightclubs, jazz takes its turn with 
the melancholy of the Portuguese fa Jo, or 
any one of several generations and genres of 
Brazilian torch singers, from saniha-camdu 
lohnssa nova. Discotheques juxtapose Ma- 
donna, The Smiths and Hob Marley with the 
Brazilian singer of the moment. In the work- 
ing men*s clubs and suburban dance halls, 
there is the nosiaJgia of duplas scrtanejas, 
country duos. The first dt4plas were a prod- 
uct of tum-of-the-century music hall; tixlay 
they are the fasrest growing segment of 
popular music, selling more records than 
any other. Sentimental verses of uncompli- 
cated romance and tearful farewells keep the 
city dweller's yeaiDing for lost country 
simplicity alive. The message seems univer- 
sal: a popular duo, Milliondrio e Jose Rico, 
.sell large quantities of records — in Ponu- 
guese — to mainland China. 

Outside the urban centers, regional music 
is stil! very much alive. In Rio Grande do 
Su\, f^au( hos\h\en toaccordion music much 
as Iheir German forebears did 70 years ago. 
!n Mato Grosso do Sul, bordering on 
Paraguay, boleros blend with country mu- 
sic. Nonheastem rhythms like haiaojorro 
and maracatu \u the interior and the faster 
frevo on the coast, especially Recife, domi- 
nate not only in their region of origm but 
wherever nonheastemers have migrated in 
search of work and a better life. 



Musical history: The heterogenity of the 
nation itself explains why so many genres of 
popular music co-exis! with equal vigor. 
Successive waves of immigration left their 
imprint, beginning with the Portuguese co- 
lonials, the Jesuit missions, and the forced 
immigration of the slaves, to the economic 
and political refugees from 19th- and 20th- 
ceniury Hurope: Italian anarchists, Polish 
Catholics, German Jews, and, more re- 
cently. Palestinians, Japanese, Koreans, and 
new Christians from the Middle East. 

Culturally mixed, socially hierarchical,* 
Brazil has one foot in the computer age and 
another in the 17th century. It is 70 percent 
urban, but newly urban that large sectors of 
city population retain the cultural hahits of 
the scrtao: still a predominantly oral culture, 
yet one exposed to the rest of the world 
through transistors and TV. 

Folksongs still survive alongside the latest 
releases on international compact disks. The 
soundof the city— jazz, pop, rock — is newly 
imposed on rural roots. A generation from 
now. the homogenizing power of the elec- 
tronic media will undoubtedly take its loll, 
but for now, Brazil is one of the most fertile 
musical terrains in the world for traditional 
ethnic music. 

Rhythm maksrs: It is a tired old cliche that 
Brazil has rhythm. What it actually has is 
rhythms, in the very definite plural. Brazil- 
ian music is alsp n.arked by fusions. 

Indeed the history of Brazilian music is 
the history of fusions. 

The first was Amerindian-Jesuit. .At the 
time of contact in 15(K) there were an esti- 
mated 5 million native Indians in Brazil. The 
Jesuits soon perceived the Indians' response 
to music and its importance in ritual. They 
adapted Catholic liturgy to Amerindian rit- 
ual song and choreography as an instrument 
of preaching the good news. Gradually, the 
Gregorian chant was absorbed by the indian 
population. 

Fourceniuries later— with the total Indian 
population reduced to 2.'S0,(KK)— the same 
prcKess can stil! be witnessed in certain 
regions. Although the orientation of the 
Catholic church in recent years has been to 
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POLITICAL PARTIES IN BRAZIL 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION; 

* No party has a majority 

* 2 types: a. Those with ideological statements & stable policy 

b. Those with flexible, mixed policies. 

* It is very easy to establish a political party in Brazil. Obtain 

100 signatures from anyone, not necessarily registered voters, 
and create a political party. Result, unstable political party 
and government system. 

* Conor was originally a member of the PDS party. He could not 

obtain enough political support to be nominated President. He 
created his own party, PRN, just for his own political goals. 
The Governor of Rio de Janeiro did the same thing. 

* once elected from one party, candidates may switch to become 

members of another political party after the election. 

* Todays multi-party political system in Brazil is a result of 

anti -military period. 

* voting age= 16, however, ages 16-18 are not obligated to vote. 

Age 18- and above, are obligated to vote. National Identity 

card is tied to the work permit. 
Black community is divided into small, weak political parties. 

No voting bloc to select their candidates, small percent of 

black representation. Low voter turnout, 
very complicated voting system for election, a proportional 

system with an o pen list vote total determines who will be 

elected. Political fight is from inside the party for 

election, not necessarily against the opposition party. 



POLITICAL PARTIES IN BRAZIL 

* Political line-up 7/10/92 lecture by Dr. Carlos Estevao Martins, 
Sao Paulo 

for the Government: representing ARENA, military, official party 
PFL: Liberal Front Party, 5-10% in office 
PDS: Social Democratic Party 

PRN: Party of National Reconstruction, Collor 
PTB: Labor Party 

for the Opposition: representing NDB, officially tolerated 
opposition 

PMDB: Largest party • 110 Congressmen, 6 Governors, many Mayors 
PT: Labor Party 

PDT: Democratic Labor Party, Gov. of Rio, 30-40 Congressmen 

PSDB: Brazilian Social Democratic Party 

PPS: Former Communist Party split PPS = moderate, 

like Italian Communist Party 
PCB: Radical Communist Party, revolutionary, rejects democracy 
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POLITICAL PARTIES IN BRAZIL 



strength of Political Parties by Geography, Economics and Race 

PDT: Labor party, Rio de Janeiro, Rio Grande del Sul , 

Espirito Santo, Eastern & Southern strength 
PSDB: Sao Paulo 

PT: lao Paulo, Rio Grande del sul, Minas Gerais, 
Rio de Janeiro 

Workers & new middle class, lower level professionals; 
teachers, bank clerks, engineers, self-employed, lower 
government officials. 
PFL: Northeast, Bahia 

PMDB: Amazon, Parana, Brasilia, Sao Paulo, Parana'. Attracts 
both modern and traditional states. Middle class party 
with some lower (not working class) class membership 

Northeast, black majority in Bahia, has elected a white 
Governor 

Rio Grande del Sul, white majority has elected a black 
Governor 



SUPBWERCAOOS 



V endas arnnentam apeiias 1,5% 

Balango do semestre revela oferta maior do que a procura ate de generos bdsicos 



CECILIA ZtONt 



. Os tup^rmercadlBtM pau- 
IlBtaa poderlam tlr&r 30 de ca- 
:da 100 paootea expo«to« ou la* 
tas ofer«cldiaa naa g6ndolas. 
!despedlr um tergo de seus 
fimclondrloa e atd dlmlnulr o 
lespago da loja sem aue o 
;cileDta Mntlase faita de na- 
kda. A ima^em 6 montada por 
;Annando Peralta» presldente 
da AMOolacAo Paulltta da 
,Supermercadot(Apaa). quan- 
.do anallsa o deaeropeiUxo do 
iBetor no prlmelro semestre 
do ano. Segundo a Apaa. h4 
:60bra de 30% a 40% entre a de- 
manda doe cUentee e a oferta 
;dos eupemercados, que con- 
fllderam ter mais Area de ven- 
;da, calxaa 6 fUnolonirlot do 
que serlam necese^oe. 
; Ontem, a Aesociac&o Brasl- 
lelra de Supermercados dl- 
vulgou o reaultado do semes- 
tre: o faturameuto calu 1,5% 
em rela^Ao ao mesmo perlodo 
de 1991. Ccm salArlo oom- 
prando apenaa um quarto do 
que comprava no comeco do 
ano, o oonaumidor passou ob 
;6eia prlmelros meses do ano 
ifazondo economia. NAo pdde. 
por falta da dlnhelro. apro- 
veltar-ae do reajuate de pre- 
;Qoa da oomlda, qua flcou 
>abaixo da InilaoAo, projetada 
para 250% no prlmelro aemea- 
tro. O quadro moatra como 
creaoeram oa pragoa al- 
eruna doa allmentoa bAalcoa. 
Poaooa ultrapaaaaram a 
*maroa da inllac&o e moamo 
oa quo ohe^aram perto a6 o fl- 
zaram no final do perlodo. de- 
poia de meaea da SBtablUda- 
de. Em termoa reala, produ-^ 
toa como a came a o arroz es- 
tlvaram baratoa eate ano. 
At6 maio, o prego da came 
n&o creaoera nam 100%: em 
Junho. aproveltando a relatl- 
va folga de dlnhelro traalda 
pelo reajuate do aalirlo mlnl- 
mo. Bublu de 10% a 20%. Colaa 
aemelbante aconteceu com o 
prego.do arroz: teve alta de 
83% at^ malo. maa fechou o 
aemestre com 153%. A orlgem 
da alta, dizem ob atacacQstaa. 
estA n« polltlca oflcial de 
preQoa mlnimoa: o governo 
eat4 pagando prego maior do 
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VariagAo da Janalro a Junho noa pragos mMioa 
cobradoa am oito hipamiarcadoa da Sio Paulo 

^ 27a% Extrato 

da tomata i 
Sfltata ) \ \ 200% 

2t 



CaboJ 

601% 




••gunda 

217% 



MargaHna 

2f0% 



Ovoa 

225% 



Cama da 
prlnMlra 
120% 

ianttro $2if» /u/ho d9 fS92 



Mflcarrio 

249% 



que o de mercado e oa produ* 
torea aproveltam para /azer a 
caljca qua n4o conaegulram 
antea. Meamo noa meaea de 
pra^ balxo, poaoo aa vendeu 
de came -a arros ^ oa auper- 
mercadlataa oalculam que o 
conaumo daaaaa allmantoa 
calu, neata ano, 30% a 20%, 
reapactivamenta. 

CampaaaafAa — Slnal doa 
tempoa. aeffundo o profeaaor 
de fiiconomla e consul tor da 
AaaoclacAo Braallelra de Su- 
I>ermercadoa (Abraa). Nelson 
Barrlzzelll, 6 a malor faolli- 
dade com que Indilatrla a co- 
mdrclo, agora, encaram a 
Iddia de parceria e de promo- 
Cdea conjuntaa para tentar 
recuperar poBlcAo no morca- 
do. Neate ano. dlz Armando 
Peralta, da Apaa. at^ aa cha- 
madaa figurlnhaa dlflceia de 



antea foram negocladas mala 
facllmente: lelte em p6, pa- 
pel hlglAnico, 61eo de aoja. 
ExpUca: em vez de Impor pre- 
coa. como no paaaado, a In- 
^ di^trla de lelte em x>6 agora 
dA deaconto; am vez de explo- 
dlr. o praco do papel higldnlco 
nao paaaou a InflaQ&o; terml- 
nou a mania de estocar 61eo 
de aoja em casa o o produto 
at6 aobra nas lojaa. 

Segundo BarrlzzelU. o se- 
meetre dlficll enslnou vdrlaa 
llCdea ao vendedor e ao com- 
prador (vcr quadro). O consu- 
mldor conboce e acompanha 
preco de 20 produtos de con- 
sume b^ico 0 freqUente. ana- 
llsa mala friamente as ofer- 
tas e promocOes. ndo se dcixa 
convencer por doscontos in- 
ferlores 4 Inllac&o o compra o 
mdxlnio assim quo rocebe o 
aaUrlo. 



f p compoitmnerit j 



O conaumldor 

■ Vfti mmtHM so Mptrmtfcat 

■ Pa2 compra do mis M»im qua 
rtc«b« o Mlirio 

■ Limita ao miximo a cor < 
doa chamadoa tupArfluos 

■ Acompanha pracot dot 
produiot qua compra tampca 

O auporm arcadiato 

■ Raduz a%toqua p«ra avita 
cuttot 

■ Protago $ua margem da It c 

■ Adia mvastimaniot 

_font»- Nelson Bamttttll 
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tiou* Vte are AssuDing that toot of you l)&v» aXr*au3y r«ad Mvetal works 
about Br«Kil. The followin? i* a racaoMndod, not exhaustiva^ Hat of 
rafarono* tDat«riala in l^igliih. 

1. Jor9e* anything in Engliiih. 

2. BA3(, W«rn«r. Ihe Bruilittn ^exrmy, its arotfth artd Divelppn4nt, i979. 

2. BISHOP^ Elizabe^, Anthology of 20th Qtntury Brazilian Foatxy« 1971. 

3. <SNl¥y, MidMuel L. & Prandc D. McCann. Modarn Brasil* CLitaa and 
Maaaas in Hiatorioal Parspaotiva, 1969. 

5. ELSH, Midiaal J. Eoology^and land Manafgemant in Anazonia^ 1991. 

6. FQRESTA, Ranald A. Amazon Oonvervation in tha Aga of QaveXoxmant, 1991. 

7. VVEitBE, Gilberto de ttollo. Maatara and Slavas/ 1964. 

8. FUBfTADO, Calao. Eoonomic Qxouth of Brazil, 1963. 

9. GRMAM, Lawrenoa S. fc Rl<hard H. WUaon (ada(. Ht^ Political Socnomy 
of Brazil* Public Policies in an Gra of Tranaiticn, 1990. 

10. HShMIiQ, Jcim. Bad GoldrTne Oexvqueat of tha Brazilian Indiana, 1978. 
U. IRELAtO), Rowan. iOngdoiMi Cona* Religion and Politics in Brazil, 1991. 

12. JAMBS« Praaton £. C. W. Minkel, Latin Aaarican, Sth ed, 1986. 

13. Policynaking in a HtMly induatriallzad Kation* Tbraign and Donaatic 
Policy laouaa in Brazil* Lyndon B. Jcinaon Sdiool of Public Affaira< 
UT-Auatln Policy Raaaarch Project Report Ito. 83, 1988. 

14. PRAOO JR., Caio. tte Colonial Background of Modem firazil« 1971. 

15. RQETT, idodan. any of hia worka. 

16. SCHNEIDER, Ban Rota. Politica Within the State* Elite Bureaucrata and 
Induatrial Policy in Authoritarian Brazils 1991. 

17. sajaaom, I^nald M. order and Progreaa* A Political History of 
Brazil, 1991. 

18. SKIDMDRB, thoovaa G. any of his worka. 
19* STEPM, Alfred, any of hia worlw* 

20. (J^, Errol Lincoln. Brazil, 1986. 

21. Vimsi, Otarlea. An Introduction BrazU, 1971 

22. WIRnu, Jdnn, et al. State and Society in Brazil* Continuity erv) 
Chaxvjre, 1987. 
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VIDEO SOURCES ABOUT BRAZIL 



1. Institute Cultural itau, 

Avenida Paulista, 1938, 15 andar 
CEP 01310 Sao Paulo, SP 

*topic; serie Panorama Historico Brasileiro 

in English & Portuguese- with subtitles 
special subjects: 

Independencia 

A Arte no Auge do imperio 

Nace a Republica 

Modernismo: os Anos 20 

Anos 30: Entre Duas Guerra, Entre Duas Artes 
No Tempo Da ll Guerra 
Novos Rumos: o Pos-Guerra 
Pos Modernidade 

2. Capoeira Angola an African Culture 

Grupo de Capoeria Angola Pelourinho 
Master Moraes 
Caixa Postal 1417 
Salvador, Bahia 
Cep 40.000 Brazil 



3. Brasilia, by Sergio Mendez 
History of Brazilian music 

4. A QUESTAO AMAZONICA/ THE AMAZON QUESTION ACT II., by NTSC 
Documentary, directed by Oscar Santana, a well known Brazilian 
filmmaker. Interview with Gilberto Mestrinho the 

controversial Governor of the Brazilian state of Amzonas 

GOV. Mestrinho 's opinions regarding the widely debated topic 
of ecology vs. development issues. 

5. Personal tape from PBS- Animals of the Amazon - sent to 

Fulbright Brazil Coordinators. 

6. Personal tape from Discovery channel- tour of Brazil- visits all 

the places on the Fulbright itinerary. Sent to Fulbright 
Brazil coordinators. uxungnt 
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Ethnic conflict has bocome a major issue of our times. 
Ethnic conflict throughout thc^ world has succeeded to erode 
many of the assumptions of che past 50 years, challenging 
the concept of an international society evolving toward 
unity. The meltingpot idea has died in the United fJtates. 
Ancient animosities have re-emerged in the Balkans and the 
UJISR, free at last after long decades of Soviet suppression. 
Marxist ideology, it is now clear, failed to unite a 
universal proletariat in alliance against privileged 
capitalists, and has proved unable to diminish the tenacity 
of ethnic hate. The African leaders of the 1950s who 
believed anti-colonialism could be tuned into unitary 
nationalism have been proved wrong. On the contrary, ethnic 
groups over the world have survived and solidified, and 
ethnic politics now exerts tremendous influence on the 
state, and on international affairs. 

Cultural Pluralism in Latin America has not been 
historically salient. No Latin American nation experienced 
the sustained ethnic political mobilization and conflict as 
did, for example, Nigeria, India, Malaysia, or South Africa. 
Latin American societies certainly have been ethnically 
divided. With the populations containing Indians, Africans, 
Asians, Europeans, and the "mixed" children of them all. 
However, Latin Amc-rican groups rarely mobilized stri.-tly 
along ethnic lines, nor developed a broad sense of group 
Unship. uevaval exceptions may certainly exist. Spanish 
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Americans, before and aftex" independence from Spairi in the 
early 19th century, speculated that various Indian revolts 
contained ethnic nationalism. The Inca rebellion led by 
Tiipac Amaru II in 1780 and the Mayan Totonicapan revolt of 
1820 make two fine examples. Modern historians in the main 
rejected the notion that such rebellions constituted 
pan~Indian ethnic unity, although a recent re-interpretation 
of the Inca revolt now accepts nationalism as a primary 
factor (Stern 1987) . Without doubt, however, by the 1980s 
ethnic politics divided Indians and non-Indians in a number 
of Latin American nations. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, little evidence of ethnic 
politics or ethnic unity could be found in Latin America. 
Profound difference separated the indigenous people iii 
language, culture, geographic location, religion, and 
political institutions. Jean Piel (1970:108) wrote that the 
word "Indian" in Peru was useless to describe a "racial or 
ethnic reality," for a cohesive Indian identity "does not 
exist and has never existed at nay time in the history of 
Peru." Crawford Young (1976) who studied cultural pluralism 
throughout the world, concluded that Latin American Indians 
had not yet developed a sense of nationalism nor ethnic 
unity. At the time Young completed his research, most Latin 
American specialists believed that Indian cultures would 
eventually be assimilated into the dominant Spanish and 
Portuguese cultures, and thus become extinct. 
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Indian ethnic consciousness in conflict with 
non-Indians become clearly visible by the late 1970s. in 
1980, the Vlil Concjreso Indigenista Interamericano (Merida, 
Mexico) made history when Latin American Indians (including 
Indians from Brazil) vehemently demanded political rights 
and that non-Indians stop their efforts to integrate and 
assimilate the Indian into national cultures (Bonfil 1982). 
inspired by the 1988 International Symposium on Ethnicity 
and Nation in Latin America, the America Indcae.un (Mexico, 
Jan-March l')89) devoted an entire issue to the current 
development of Latin American ethnonational ism . The 
magazine's editorial noted that "the Indian movements ol 
Latin America have opted in recent years for 
self-determination." Mexico, long thought to be the most 
successful example of national ethnic integration, has also 
experienced new forms of ethnic conflict and ethnic 
politics. Kearney and Nagengast (1990:87), for example, have 
documented tlK) case of the Mixtec, who have developed a "new 
panMixtec ethnic identity", now used in political activism 
to "undermine some of the results of their centuries-long 
oppri.>ssion . " 

Brazil has about 2!i0,000 native American In.lians, from 
... original 4 or 5 million at the time of European conquest. 
Hundreds of Indian ethnic groups have since disappeared. 
Brazilian Indians live in 510 recognized areas, which total 
895, 577 square kilometers, or 10.52°. of Brazilian national 
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territory (Governo, 13). Some Indianii living deep into the 
interior have yet to be contacted by Brazilians. 

Brazil as other Latin American nations, has tried to 
integrate the Indian peoples into a national whole, in the 
formation ot" a national culture. Indian integration was 
believed necessary to build a modern nation-state, based on 
social cohesion, order, and progress. Although idealistic 
writers and intellectuals had tried to portray the Indian as 
a symbol of a true American Brazil, and as a symbol of 
Brazilian nationalism, (Burns, 246-248,406), Brazilians in 
general still felt European culture was far superior. in 
the main, Indianness was considered uncivilized; moreover, 
Indian groups utilized land desired by nonlndians. Brazil's 
systematic efforts to "civilize" and integrate the Indian 
began in the early 20th century, in particular with the 
creation of the Service de Protecao aos Indios e Localizacao 
de Trabalhadores Nacionais in 1910. This institute was to 
supply the Indians with "fraternal protection", and allow 
for their entry into the "modern" world. 

Of course, Brazilians who were involved in the 
formation of Indian theory and policy differed significantly 
on a number of points. Some wished to Christianize the 
Indian, others promoted anthropological and scientific study 
of the Indian "race", some hoped that Indians would populate 
specific areas or the Brazilian interior. But advocates of 
"fraternal protection" generally agreed that 1) Brazilians 
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and Indians should Uvo together peacefully 2) Indian. 
Physical survival should be ensured 3) Indians should 
acquire civilized ,„anners Indians should beco.ne 

sedentary, and stop their use of large land areas 5) the 
Indian sense of Brazilian nationalism should be 
strengthened. Accoi ling to Antonio Souza, Indian 
integration "was twofold: to forge out of Indians Brazilians 
Who could populate the interior and guard the frontier" and 
thus simultaneously forge Indians "who would then no longer 
constitute a threat to the nation" (Souza 254). Insun,, 
the Brazilian policy advocated an end to traditional Indi. 
lifestyle, which was considered culturally backward and 
wasteful Of land resources. The policy of integration was 
reinforced in 1973, with National Law ,6.001, Title live, 
article .0, Which stated that the Indian must be educated to 
become part oi the "national culture" (punaI, 17). Present 
Clay policies have changed somewhat, the right of cultural 
Pluralism is recognized, and Brazil's current Indian agency 
(Fundacao Nacional do Indie, founded 1967, contains many 
clcdicated officials that would like to promote Indian 
survival and well-being. 

"■•"^ii's Indian groups have long represented great 
diversity in society, language, and geographic location 
«.alung unity among themselves problematic. But Indian 
groups in Brazil have increasingly obtained a sense of 
ind.an nationalism, and Brazilian Indians have become well- 
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known in the arena of International Indian politics* 
Calling themselves "nations" rather than tribes or groups, 
Indians have tornied broadbased coalitions with other Indians 
and friendly Brazilians, and have often bypassed the 
Brazilian government in taking their concerns to the 
international arena • Brazilian Indians, for example, 
participated in the 1992 Global Forum, the assembly of non- 
governmental organizations that ran in parallel with the 
United Nations Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro. 

Indians demand foremost a protection of their lands and 
the survival of tJieir land-based cultures. Brazilian Indian 
problems stem primarily from econ*omic rather than cultural 
issues, as Indians try to protect land they consider theirs, 
from tlie encroachments of poor Brazilian squatters, powerful 
self -procla imed landowners, official colonies organized by 
the Brazilian state, miners, loggers, and cattlemen, and 
sometimes other Indian groups. Mining and cattle constitute 
special threats, as they both are greatly destructive to 
Indian lands and rivers, and the potential monetary rewards 
to nonlndians make Indian resistance difficult. As of 1986, 
there were "some 537 claims conceded for mineral research in 
indigenous areas of the Brazilian Amazon and 1,732 requests 
for research in process" (Krenak 46). There are many other 
active claims which are conducted illegally, under cover of 
tlio isolation ol the mining regions. Cattle lands require 
huge areas of cleared land, some of which has taken over 
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historic Indian Jands. Violence ha« been endemic over the 
years, and continues to occur from time to time, one of the 
more documented examples occurred in the Amazonian Rondonia 
recjion. On four occasions, between July 1984 and December 
1085. people trom five Rondonia tribes organized armed 
forces in order to protect their land from the Polonoroeste 
development project (Brunelli 37). Overall, Indians have 
make a continuous effort to expel squatters from their land, 
and numerous armed conflicts have taken place. 

The Brazilian government faces a tremendous number of 
problems as it evolves again toward democratic rule. The 
well-being of only 250,000 citizens appear small compared to 
the issues that affect the nation as a whole. indeed, the 
government has promoted justice for the Indians in a number 
oi: ways. Recent legislation has given legal title to tens 
of thousands of kilometers of land to various Indian groups, 
and more legislation is pending. The National Indian 
Foundation (FUNAI) actively promotes Indian survival, in 
spite Of a lack oi funds. The 1080 Constitution (Articles 
215 and 231) assures the concept of cultural diversity, and 
the right of Indians to preserve their ethnic and cultural 
idontity. 

During my stay in Brazil I found that many concerned 
Poople are aware of the Indian problem, and wish that a 
Poaceful and mutually beneficial solution could be obtained 
for all Brazilians. However. i„ consideration of Brazil's 
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tremendous political and economic misfortunef; o£ recent 
yecirs, Brazilian nonlndians in the main feel holplesr* t,o 
easily find solutions desired by Indian groups. Draxil's 
Indians will continue to suffer hardships and face the 
possibility of ethnic extinction until Brazil completes its 
efforts to construct economic , social , and political 
structures which allow for inst itucionalized justice in the 
Amazonian and other isolated regions. 
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anthropology department at the Federal University of Bahia.) 
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Last suiomer I received a Fulbright-Hays award to participate in a 
seminar entitled "Histoiry and Culture of Brazil". The topic of one 
of the essays I had to write for the application was a description 
of a project I would research while in Brazil* I chose to explore 
Brazilian women ^s status. My recent interest in the subject 
arises from my own work on women in literature and from teaching 
in the Women ^s Studies program at Westfield State College. 
The project I decided to undertake was a challenging one indeed as 
there is no such entity as the Brazilian woman. One must inquire 
whether she belongs to the upper middle class, middle class ^ 
working class, or the poor; is she white, mulatto, black, Indian; 
is she from an urban or rural environment? Indeed class structures 
and racial hierarchies are quite rigid in Brazil, class and race 
affect gender interests^ and determine one^s social positioning as 
a woman. 

During the two weeks of my stay in Sao Paulo, the cultural, 
industrial, and banking center of Brazil, I met with several 
members of various women's organizations. I interviewed the head 
of the Uniao de Mulheres (Union of Women) , a leftist group 
associated with the Partido dos Trabalhadores , the Working Party; 
I interviewed as well the director of the Conselho Estadual da 
Condicao Feminina, (The State Council on the Condition of Woman) ^ 
a state sponsored, supported group created in 1983. The third 
individual I spoke with works at Geladez, o Institute da Mulher 
Negra, the Institute of the Black Woman, established in 1988; and 
finally I met the director of the Fundacao Carlos Chagas, a 
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foundation which houses a comprehensive research library, 
including a feminist archive. 

I would like to pr-c ... • first a brief overview of the women's 
movement in Brazil. The Lrazilian suffrage movement evolved in the 
1920s and 1930s, and culminated in the right to vote in 1932. The 
development of feminism paradoxically occurred amid the climate of 
political repression and economic crisis. During the 197Gs and 
1980s, Brazilians witnessed the emergence of the most successful 
women's movement in contemporary Latin America. The movement 
became mobilized in 1975 in a period of more flexible political 
climate, during the military regime and coincided with the United 
Nation's proclamation of International Women's Year. Women 
concerned with issues of gender inequality in Brazilian society 
organized publicly for the first time. Middle class women from 
academic and professional circles networked and formed the basis 
for feminism in Brazil. Working class women joined the labor 
force and began participating in grassroots movements. They called 
attention to problems confronted by poor and working-class women, 
in the home, in their workplace, their health, their education, 
their participation in society. The discussions stressed the need 
to disseminate information about the discrimination suffered by 
women in the workplace and the need to promote job training 
opportunities for women.. The Brazilian church encouraged women to 
participate as equals in the community. However, women's 
oppression in the private sphere remained - their inability to 
control fertility, their subjugation to their husbands, their sole 
responsibility for the care of children. 
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A group of university women founded a women's newspaper in Sao 
Paulo called Nos Mulheres (We Women), emphasizing women's 
oppression within class exploitation: (1) 



WE WOMEN are oppressed because we are women. But even amongst us there exist 
differences. A large number of womea work a double shift: they work outside the 
home and perform domestic labor. Others ooJy perform domestic tasks. But even 
among housewives differences persist. There are those who are not obliged to spend 
all day doing housework because they have money to pay someone to do it for 
them. . . . The majority of housewives* however, are obliged to spend all day wash- 
ing, ironing, cleaning, cooking, caring forchiIdrea« in work that never cods. Many 
carmot even feed their children or educate tbem adequately. . . . We^ waiiMo-change 
ihrrsituation: We believe that WE WOMEN struggle so that we can prepare our- 
selves, like men, to confront life. So tliai we can earn equal pay for equal work. So 
that society as a whole recognizes that our children are the generation of tomorrow 
and that their care is the responsibility of everyone and not just of women. It is 
possible that we will be asked: **Bui if these women want all of this, who will take 
care of children and the home?'* We will answer. Domestic labor and the care of 
children is necessary work, because no one eats uncooked food, goes around dirty, 
or can leave their children abandoned. We therefore want good creches and schools 
for our children, collective laundries and restaurants at popular prices, so that we 
can, together with men. undertake the lesponsibilities of society. . . . WE WOMEN 
want to struggle for a more just society, together with men, where all will be able to 
eat, study, work in respectable jobs, mvrfait, have a place to live, decent shoes and 
clothing; 



For these women feminism is connected inextricably to the struggle 
for justice and democracy in Brazil. A 1977 editorial in a 
feminist newspaper poses how the class struggle is related to the 
liberation of women, (2) 



The fact is that the feminist suuggle is not just that, it goes beyond that. Woman also 
suffers a specific oppression because of the simple fact of being a woman. She has 
more difficulty finding employment, especially if she is married and has children, 
she is dismissed from work if she marries or gets pregnant, when she works outside 
the home, she works a double shift, she is solely responsible for domestic work and 
for the education of her children (a task which should, in many cases, be assumed 
by the State, and in others, by the couple). She constantly suffers from sexual as- 
sault, in the .lome. in the street, in the workplace. ' 

. . We know that only in a society v^hich guarantees good conditioi,s of ex- 
istence, of work, of study, and libeny and independence to orcanize frt.cly. 
will the conditions t>e present to reach true emancipation for women. In that sense, 
it can also be said ihul the staif.ple for thai type of society is an integral pan of the 
struggle for women's emancipation. 
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In 1978, women in the newly militant trade union movement held 
congresses for women and protested the laC of equal pay for e,^al 
"orK, the lack of opportunity for promotion in the factories, the 
fact that women were the last hired and the first fired 
(especially if they married or became pregnant, , and the overt 
disregard of legislation for paid maternity leave and day-care 
canters in the workplace. 

in the early 1980s feminist groups proliferated to over one 
hundred. Initial steps were taken in the organization of the 
"trabalhadora rural" the rural woman worker in the interior of 
the country. Overall, as the movement evolved, feminist ideology 
moved its focus from Marxist concerns to new perspectives on the 
specificity Of women's oppression. The question of reproductive 
cho.ce, for example, took precedence in an era of transitional 
Brazxlxan politics, where the State promoted coercive population 
ccntrol policies, targeting the poor and Black women. Women's 
access to state policy making developed with the creation of a 
State council on the Peminine Condition, a significant result of 
women's efforts. The board is recognized by society, and its 
technical staff is from different political parties, forming the 
link between the women's groups and the government. 
The areas of action by the Council included: 

- the elimination of salary and employment discrimination 

- reproductive rights and women's health 

- the creation of day care centers 

- the protection of woman against violence 
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The broader goal of the Council is to fight for a better quality 
of life for the average Brazilian, a country en route to 
democratisation. State Councils on the Status of Women were 
established also in Mina.s Gerais and in twenty-three other states, 
(see attached pamphlet) . 

In 1985, the International Women's Day celebrations coincided with 
the nation's transition to civilian rule after twenty one years of 
military dictatorship. In the late 1980s women were taking 
feminism into the arts, the media, the universities. In Sao Paulo, 
groups with overwhelmingly working class membership proliferated, 
as well as Black feminist organizations. The first Black Women's 
conference was held in Sao Paulo in July 1988. 

The women's organizations struggled for women's rights and for 
the first time in Brazilian history these rights were inscribed in 
the Brazilian Federal Constitution of 1988, a landmark 
achievement. 

In street demonstrations, women repeated the slogan, "Mulher, 
lutar par se libertar" woman, fight in order to be free. Some of 
the articles in the Constitution addressed basic issues: 

- men and women are equal before the law 

- eqrial pay for equal work 

- equal opportunities in education for men and women 

- reproductive rights 

- day care facilities 

the rights of domestic workers (minimum wage, , paid vacations, 
retirement benefits, health insurance) 

- sexual abuse of children is punishable by law 
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The women leaders i interviewed all agreed that these legal gains 
look great on paper, but no attempt has been made by the 
government to actualize them. The application of the law, I was 
informed, seemed futile. The problems lie in the pervading 
machismo mentality within Brazilian society and culture, which 
tolerates and accepts the subjugation and abuse of women. 
Moreover, another problem is that economic power lies in the hands 
of 10% of population which is above the law. The gargantuan debt 
as well and the acute economic crisis in Brazil (the inflation 
rate of 25% per month) constrain the implementation of the 
feminist programs. 

In my discussions with various women's groups, i learned that 
the average woman still has no access to a hospital bed to deliver 
a baby; that abortion is illegal. There are 1,5-2 million 
abortions per year, one of the highest rates in the world; 
sterilization is performed without consent or knowledge of the 
woman (of the 40% of women who use birth control, 70% use 
sterilization) ; women who apply for factory positions must show 
sterilization papers as a condition for employment, an illegal 
practice, but prevalent nonetheless; I also learned that women's 
best working years in Brazil in terras of age is between 25-35 
years. Beyond 35, age discrimination is widely practiced; racial 
discrimination in hiring is based on "boa aparencia", meaning good 
appearance, i.e. being the right color; in the Northeast, one of 
the poorest regions in Brazil, one out of 2 women is illiterate. 



in Sao Paulo one out of 5 women is illiterate; much to my dismay, 
I discovered that there are only two women shelters in all of 
Brazil, and that there is no sexual harassment policy; high 
mortality rate exists among pregnant women (highest number of 
caeserians in the world; death results from infection, and aids) ; 
cervical cancer is the number one cause of death. 
I read in a pamphlet entitled "A luta feminista nos sindicatos," 
about a 1992 survey of employment difficulties encountered by 
secretaries in Sao Paulo • The study revealed that 62% of the 
women complained of low salary, 53% experienced racial 
discrimination, 63% were denied advancement due to their civil 
status (being a mother, or pregnant) , and 72% of secretaries 
suffered age discrimination* 

On a more positive note, women's organizations have achieved 
certain gains. The Delegacia das Mulheres, an all women police 
force, which offer legal and psychological support for victims of 
domestic violence, was established in Sao Paulo in the late 80s. 
There are now 46 women's police precincts throughout Brasil. 
Women's groups campaigned to elect a woman mayor in Sao Paulo, 
which was considered a great victory against discrimination since 
she is old, not attractive, poor, leftist, and not married. 
More women have joined labor union boards. 

Thee major project of the various women's groups at the present 
can be summarized in the slogan: "Conquistamos na lei, 
conquistaremos na prat ica" . Overall , the women's movement 
contributed to a greater consciousness and recognition of woman's 
role and plight in Brazilian society and in the workplace. 
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Rua Estados Unidos, 346 

CEPOM27 . S Paulo - Brasii 

Fones- 852- 1 750. 280-0900 e 280. 1 1 88 
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banespa 



Banco do Estado de Sao Paulo SA 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 



u ^OMEN'S LEGAL ASSISTANCE AND 
ADVISORYCENTER (COJE) 
This Center provides for women both leaol advice 
and assisfonce, as well as psychological aid 
RuaTabatinguera, 68 - 2"^MIoor ' 
Tel.: 258-0022 - ext. 85. Mon-Fri, 9 a.m. to midday. 



^y-tN I E R 

A Center containing objective information and 
data on women and their real status 

RuaEsfadosUnidos,346-Mon-Fri 9am 
to I p.m. 

''^Misf' - Magazine (published quorteHy) 
Vid eotape s: 'The women and the labor low'' 'The 
true women", "Health and the workinq 
women" ^ 



Thg Cn\ inri' for Wnmpn^ Affnir fnr th^ ^tntej:£Sao 
Po ulo^ Brazil, created by Decree on Ap pl-4, 1 983, 
is. a direct result of v ictorious campaigning by the 
w omen s movement. Ifre^iaeHy-began its activities 
as a government agency on September 1 2, of the 
some year. 

The CQtjprir<; mnin nhjertivp is to define a 
consilient policy lo. help Brazilian woman deal with 
anyj<indpt discrimination problems which might 
affect her. 

Ten councillors representing organized women's 
movements, together with eight members from 
various departments of the State administration, 
assure that when decisions are mode and 
guide-lines set down, that the community as a 
whole also participates. 



AAAIN OBJECTIVES 

1. To define a global policy concerning the 
woman's position within the State of Sao Paulo, 
aiming at the establishment of social equality 
between the sexes. 

2. To implement such a policy by proposing 
measures, carrying out projects, and 
estoblishinc^ priorities. 

3. To organize seminars, debates and research 
related to women's issues. 

4. To denounce all kinds of discrimination against 
women. 

5. To provide support for all events or programs 
prepared in the interest of women, developed 
either by governmental or private institutions. 

6. To promote exchange of ideas with 

both national and international organizations. 
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AREAS OF AaiViTY 



DAY-CARE CENTERS 



After innumerablensjeetings, it was agreed that the 
jj( Council should con^^lrate its influence on the 
^ following issues: labo^:p^lems, vjplence against 
women, health assis t a nce/tand the creation of day- 
care center's; 



LABOR PROBLEMS 



The Council actuates on three different fronts: 
Contacting and stimulating women to 
organize tnemselves within unions, as well 
as encouraging them to participate in its 
leadership. 

2. Urging labor unions to present and represent 
women's rights and demands. 

3. Urging government entities to strictly inforce 
current laws and consider the creation of new 
ones attending all women's demands such as: 
professional revendications, promotional 
policies, wages restrictions, day-care centers, 
etc. 

The Council also carries out programs to benefit 
severol categories of workingwomen. 



In order to substantiate women's demands for 
day-care centers (as educational institutions for 
children from age 0 to 7, located within their place 
of work) the Council has been in contact with 
mothers, employers and unions to have this project 
implemented. 

As to the maintenance of these centers in 
residential areas, the Council intends to bring this 
responsability directly under municipal 
administration. 

In addition, the Council presses for a more 
comprehensive legislation and a stricter 
inforcement of the same by pertinent authorities. 



VIOLENCEAGAINSTWOMEN 



The Council's objective in this area is to improve 
social and legal assistance for victims ofviofence. 
FortFiisp^urpose, it works to assure that women are 
treatjsdxis^iGtims-and not as.defendants, 
removing the obstacles which they must face when 
trying to mantain their physical integrity. 

CULTURE 




HEALTH ASSISTANCE 



In this area, the Council intends to make both 
the government and the community more aware 
of women's hecilth issues. In this sense, it acts cv . n 
/direct link betwc^en authorities and women, 
[ making more feasible the possibility of putting their 
Ndemonds into practice. 
The Council stands not only for a long-range 
heolth program to assist women from childhood to 
elderliness, but for a family planning program as 
well. 



The Council's proposal is to stimulate women to 
re-evaluate their role and status in society and to 
^ reserve the sterotyped and discriminatory image 
that has been transmitted in the past. The Council 
[ holds literary, photographic and poster contests, 
\ as a mean of stimulating discubsior) on Ihe subject 
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As I stated on my application essay I am most interested in the variety of 
human experience; it is for that reason that I chose to apply to study the history 
and culture of Brazil as a Fulbright Fellow. Brazil, a vast land with a 
tremendous mix of ethnicities/races, environments/landscapes, and 
cultures presented a dynamic opportunity for a study of this human 
variety. With our contemporary world so filled with constant 
ethnic warfare and religious strife I looked to Brazil as 
possible example of a relatively harmonious multi-ethnic, multi- 
racial, multi-cultural society. Was this relative harmony a myth, 
a cruel joke perpetuated on the down trodden Brazilian masses? Or 
was Brazil some kind of racial paradise? 

As a secondary school teacher of World and American History I 
set out with the goal of establishing two study plans to bring back 
to my classroom. The first would be an ongoing look at two 
American giants whose endless similarities would make for a topic 
appropriate of comparative study. The similarities to study 
between the United states and Brazil include, but are in no way 
limited to comparisons of geography, landscape, environmental use, 
indigenous peoples (their cultures, experience with colonizers, 
degrees of degradation), immigration from around the globe (plus 
internal migration patterns), slavery (much to be said later), 
industrialization and urbanization, politics (political systems, 
constitutional history, corruption), land use and economic 
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development, religious worship (European, African, and indigenous, 
and how they've blended), the American Civil war, the first and 
second World Wars, global fascism and the Brazilian experience 
(especially stories of Nazis in hiding in Latin America), the 
pioneer experience (Bandierantes) , the impeachment of American 
Presidents (and Collor's recent problems), 1960's era student 
protest movements, bohemianism, etc, etc. 

The second study was less varied, less comparative, and much 
more focused. I proposed to study the variety of ethnic/racial 
groups that have blended (or maybe haven't) into Brazil's polyglot 
and then assess the cultural contributions of each. Last summer I 
shot eighteen rolls of film. i purchased dozens of ready made 
slides. I bought maps, charts, books, magazines, newspapers, 
trinkets, souvenirs, music tapes, records, and Indian relics 
(copies) to be used in class, m World History the mini unit will 
focus on global immigration to Brazil, race relations within, race 
mixture, the slave experience and its legacy, and the new blended 
culture that was produced. 

The study will begin with the initial encounter between 
European (Portuguese) explorers /conquerors (Cabral) and the 
indigenous peoples along the Atlantic coast. The Portuguese 
influence has been the greate-it cultural force over this vast land 
— obviously with it's language (spoken by well over 90% of 
Brazilians) and the imposition of Roman Catholicism (Brazil the 
world's most populous Catholic nation). Indian inf luence(Tupi , 
Guarani) today is reflected in foods (such as cassava and manioc - 
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staples in the Brazilian diet) and language (linguistic influence 
in plant names, placenames, indigenous animal life). Other 
examples of foods are tapioca and acaju(cashew) . The African 
influence dominates much of Brazil's popular culture especially in 
the old plantation regions of the northeast (largely the city of 
Salvador and Bahia state). Brazil's nortestino cuisine is flavored 
with African originated cooking styles and spices. The use of rice 
flour and coconut is seen in vatapa, a regional African dish. 
Bananas, palm oil, and hot peppers are used in many other dishes. 
Religion finds the mixture of African deities worshipped alongside 
Roman Catholic Saints (similar to Caribbean based voodoo and 
Santeria cults). The urban black religious sects of candomble and 
macumba dominate in the cities poorer (and blacker) districts and 
favelas (urban slums). Brazilian folklore is saturated with 
African originated tales analogous to the Uncle Remus stories 
native to the American South and also African originated. Brazil's 
popular music (globally exported) is heavily indebted to African 
based rhythms in dance and structure, especially the much loved 
and omnipresent Samba, which employs African percussive instruments 
and vocal patterns. In class I will play recorded music of such 
world known Brazilian artists as Milton Nascimento, Gal Costa and 
Gilberto Gil whose music all reflects strong African roots. The 
classical music of Brazilian composer Heitor Villa - Lobos blends 
both black and Indian folk melodies into contemporary classical 
orchestrations. The eerily stunning sandstone sculptures of the 
mulatto genius Aleijadinho (little crippled one) - Antonio Lisboa, 
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whose carvings adorn churches through' ut the state of Mlnas Gerals 
Is further testament to the cultural contributions of Afro- 
Brazilians. 

The African slaves arrive in ever increasing numbers in the 
mid sixteenth century as sugar culture expands and begins to 
require an ever larger labor intensive work force. The local 
Indians either die off from European diseases or flee to the 
interior. The offspring of sugar planters conjugal unions with 
Indian women do not produce enough mamelucos to work the ever 
increasing fields. The labor shortage is rectified by turning to 
West Africa where Portugal has long engaged in the slave trade. 
Estimates vary but possibly three to five million West African 
blacks cross the Atlantic bound for Brazilian sugar cane fields in 
the northeast; eventually by 1850 the trade in human flesh will be 
outlawed (after considerable global abolitionist pressure), 
slavery finally giving way to manumission( 750, 000 slaves freed at 
once) in 1888. The angry slave owners eventually revolt and the 
empire ends the following year with the downfall of Don Pedro II. 
The Portuguese men freely breed with black slave women and brown 
skinned Indians creating Mulattos and Caboclos and in turn giving 
birth to the most racially mixed society in the world today. 
Portugal's long contact worth Moorish North Africa (just recently 
expelled from the Iberian peninsula in the 1490 's) makes relations 
between the two (in the New World) much more casual and less 
threatening than the North American experience of Englishman. The 
large mulatto population of colonial Brazil even sees a black (or 
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mixed race) majority in the eighteenth century before the 
"bleaching" or "whitening" process begins; this process is owed to 
high black infant mortality and general mortality rates, inferjor 
medical attention and diet combined with healthier (and more 
fertile) European stock. 

An interesting inverse mirror relationship seems to emerge 
between the USA and Brazil regarding economic development (or lack 
of) and the concentration of black (or European) populations. The 
North American South has traditionally been underdeveloped and its 
economy retarded due to the lingering effects of slavery and its 
agriculturally dominated economic and demographic patterns. Large 
black populations reside in this poorer, hotter, underdeveloped 
region - a legacy of the large plantation/latinf undia systems. 
Also, the South and the Southeast of Brazil and the North and the 
North east of the USA sees large industrial and urban centers, 
large groupings of northern and eastern European immigration^ more 
wealth, superior education. Examples in Brazil are the 
progressive, educated, energetic Yankees of Sao Paulo, the 
cosmopolitan cariocas of Rio de Janeiro, and the gaucho and wine 
growing farmers of Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Caterina, and Parana 
states in Brazil's far south. 

In contrast to the North American slave experience many 
African women become the "dona de casa" or mistress of the Casa 
Grande (Big House) because of a severe shortage of Portuguese women 
trekking the South America during the earlier colonial period. 
Africans brought highly valued and much needed skills useful in 
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Brazil's development; more than simple field hands the slaves were 
mining experts form gold digging regions of Africa, metal and 
leather workers, bleeders in sugar plantations, musicians, artists, 
and midwives. Many were literate in Arabic while the slave masters 
were notoriously illiterate. They contributed immeasurable African 
words to Brazilian Portuguese and slang also helping to shape local 
pronunciation patterns and accents. while there appears to be a 
myth circulating of a more gentle and relaxed relationship there 
was plenty of vicious cruelty and torturous horror stories. Many 
slaves fled captivity into selva ( forest, Jungle) , to join Quilombos 
(small black colonia) made up of runaway slaves, white criminals, 
freed blacks, mulattos, and Indians. The most famous of these 
Quilombos was Palmares in the northeast where a population of over 
10,000 recreated African style life in the wilds during the early 
seventeenth century. 

some other ethnic/racial groups populate other regions of 
Brazil. Between 1925 -1940 a large number of Japanese and 
Okinawans settle Sao Paulo and Amazonas state. Estimates vary but 
upwards of one million Japanese reside in Sao Paulo today. Jewish 
immigrants have created large communities in Rio, Sao Paulo and 
also played an important role in the economic development of Manaus 
(the rubber boomtown) in the Amazonas, and Belem on the mouth of 
the Amazon River. Italians, Germans, Poles, and Ukrainians 
migrated in large numbers to Southern and Southeastern Brazil and 
their contributions to Brazilian culture are myriad. 

To shift gears and return to my other project of a continual 
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comparison between American and Brazilian experiences of the same 
or similar events. Topics that will be raised will include the 
following: 

1. Human rights issues - When this is raised we've studied 
abuses in Central America, South Africa, China, the Middle East. 
The Brazilian experience regarding Yanomani Indians in Amazonas 
and the street urchins of the cities will also be included. 

2. Interior Development - The story of Brasilia, Kubitschek's 
grandoise plans, Niemeyer's futuristic designs, planned 
environments are to be looked at. 

3. Environmental Issues - Fires in contemporary Brazilian 
forests for future cattle grazing land, ECO *92 conference in Rio 
de Janeiro last June, legacies of open pit mining will be studied. 

4. Slavery - Comparative study of Caribbean, American and 
Brazilian treatment of Slaves, race mixture, legacies. 

5. Cycles of Industrialization - Look at sugar culture in the 
Northeast, goldmining in Minas, coffee in Sao Paulo, patterns of 
urbanization, infrastructure development. 

6. Political Corruption - Impeachment of US and Brazilian 
presidents, political machines and bosses, militairy rule in Brazil 
and its legacy. 

7. World War II - Varjas and inter-American solidarity, the 
Brazilian division in Italian campaign and Monte Castello, the 
Japanese experience in Brazil (1940's), Natal naval bases for the 
allies . 

8. US Civil War - The possible confederation of the slave 
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holding south and Brazil, the experience of the Americana - the 
last colony of the Confederacy. 

9. Global Facism - Post War Nazis hiding in South America 
(and Brazil). Vargas style fascism. 

10. Pioneers - Frontier experience, gold mining, the 
Bandeirantes, Indians to the interior. 

11. 1960's You th culture - 1968 in Brazil's universities. 
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An Introduction to a High School 
Text on Brazilian History (draft) 
by Robert Schwartz 
I. EUROPEAN BACIGROUND 
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The Iberian Peninsula. Crossroads of culture. Melting Pot of races. 
Fountain of history. The Iberian Peninsula felt the tread of all the 
significant cultures of the western world, and thereby rose early to be- 
come a leader of £ruope*s destinies. 

Late in the Early Stone Age (c. 15,000 B.C.) Cro-»Magnon man migrated 
into the peninsula, most likely coming from north Africa and across the 
Strait of Gibraltar* Once situated in the peninsula he left traces of 
his skill in the cave paintings of Spain. Many years later Phoenician 
traders from the east coast of the Mediterranean Sea came in search of 
trade. They established several trading posts on the Mediterranean coast 
of the peninsula between the twelfth and sixth centuries B.C., including 
Gades (the city of CSdiz). 

Iberians and Celts migrated into the area from the north, the former 
leaving their name upon the land. The Celts, arriving between the sixth 
and third centuries, B.C., contributed to the formation of the language 
now known as Spanish. They built round forts and fashioned pottery. 
These two groups formed small tribes and were led by elected chieftains. 
They remained independent of one another except for occasional war alliances. 

The important north African city of Carthage also made contact with the 
peninsula. Greeks from the Hellenic Peninsula, in search of productive 
land, set up colonies on the Iberian coast between the sixth and third 
centuries B.C. After Rome consolidated its position within the Italian 
Peninsula, its famous legions invaded Iberia (c. second century B.C.). 
The Roman language became the dominant influence upon the Celtic tongue, 
while Christianity, which was not introduced until the fourth century, 
became the religion of the peninsula* 

The Roman legions were forced to evacuate the peninsula and return 
to the defense of Rome during the fifth century, as barbarian tribes 
poured through the once mighty empire. The Vandals were the first to 
rush into a defenseless Iberia (409 A.D.); their stay lasted on until 
the year 429. Waves of Visigoths came next from the north (415 A.D.), 
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They not only conquered but remained to set up a social order 
from the vacuum left by the Romans. 

In another area of the world, to the east where Hittitee on 
horseback first had brought iron weapons to bear upon the destruction 
of a great Nile River culture, a nan lay dead. Mohammed. He 
had fired tho religious spirit of Arabs, though, and they spread in 
£11 directions from Mecca, carrying with them the teachings of 
Kohanir.ed by horse and camel across Asia and North Africa. Arriving 
at Ceuta, they crossed into Iberia and overthrew the Visigothic king, 
RoUrigo Guadalete, in 711. Slowly thereafter the Moros settled down 
to .iiake their mark upon the culture."^ The full impact of Moorish in- 
fluence upon the Iberians can hardly be more than mentioned here. The 
Arab world was a crossroads of learning and commerce between the Orient 
and the f^feaiterranean peoples. The educated Arab was filled with 
clDSsical Greek learning. All of the Hellenic (Greek) philosophy, drama, 
art and science had been translated into Arabic and was brought to 
Iberia, The Arabs had profited from the development of mathematics in 
India, They worked with it, adding their own numerals and the zero. This 
eventually displaced the clumsy Roman numeral system. An Arab mathe- 
matician wrote the book Hisab al-Jabr w -al-Maqabalah . i.e. Restoration 
and Redjjction. The book dealt with solving equations, and its Arabic 
title has survived as the word "algebra." 

The style of riding horseback was introduced to the West, revolu- 
tionizing communications and warfare overnight. The Moros had made 
systematic raps of north Africa and Asia. Their language served the 
medieval Arab world as Latin served the medieval European area. Their 
flowery artwork, carved wooden balconies and mosaics were introduced 
into the peninsula. The Arabic writing style can be recognized in the 
handwritten documents of sixteenth century Spanish America. The Iberian 
..•ri...„ul^ i::..:.icC i.\-on the Cliinese act.ievements of paper, printing, 
porcelain, the magnetic compass and gunpowder, which had been introduced 
into the Arab world by the camel caravans of central Asia. (One can only 
wonder how long Europe might have waited to develop these inventions had 
the Arabs no t crossed the Strait of Gibraltar.) 

1 The followers of Mohammed prefer to be called Moslems. They are known 
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During the invasion of the Moros many Iberians had sought refuge in the 
north, in Asturias, where the infidels (word applied to non-Christians) 
never held control. The Reconquista (Reconquest of the Iberian Peninsula) 
began with these Asturians. Led by Pelagio (c. ninth century) and invoking 
the battlecry of "Santiago," they moved southward gathering support from 
among their fellow Christians. Soon Navarra and Aragon had been cleared 
of the infidels. By the beginning of the tenth century Castilla and 
Leon were again in Christian hands, and the title of Asturias was trans- 
ferred to the king of Leon. Hour Christian kingdoms now stood within the 
peninsula. At this critical time the Caliphate (territory of Mcslem 
religious administration) of the peninsula split into seme nine king- 
doms. 

The Christian kings and princes of Europe responded to calls for help 
from their brother Iberians. With assistance from foreign nobles (and 
native leaders like El Cid), the K/'oros were reduced to the kingdom of 
Granada by 1248. Among these foreign nobles were two brothers, Princes 
Raymond and Henry of Burgundy. Alfonso VI of Leon wished to reward 
them for the role they had played in the Reconquista. Accordingly, 
Henry received the territory between Minho and Tejo on the west coast 
of the peninsula. It embraced the cities of Braga, Coimbra, Viseu, 
Lamego and Porto. 

Dom Henry died c. 1112 A.D. His son, Afonso Henrique, continued 
in his father's spirit. After defeating the Moros at Ourique in 1139, 
he began calling himself ''King of Portugal/' Four years later he re- 
ceived the diplomatic recognition of his most powerful neighbor, 
Alfonso VII of Castilla and Leon (he was the son cf Alfonso VI, who 
had first given Dom Henry the grant of land.) 

The history of the two neighboring kingdoms was filled with quarrels^ 
J^ntrigues, plots, saintly queens, corrupt kings and illegitimate child- 
ren. During the fourteenth century the Black Plague (la pesta negra) 
spread its merciless mantle over the peninsula. The Portuguese enier^jerA 
by the end of the century with a degree of unity. They proclaimed 
Dom Joao I King of Portugal in the year 1385. 

also as Muslims, Mohammedans and Moors. Hiey were called Moros in the Iberian 
Peninsula. urcixau 
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Ihe reign of Tkm Joao was taken up with the consolidation of hia kingdora. 
With the aaaistance of the working claaaea of the city he atrengthened his 
doMination over tiie nobility. 2>oo Joio was the first to lead the Portuguese 
amy outaide of the national territory when, in 1415, it attacked and de- 
feated the Moroa of Ceuta, in North Africa. 

Oom Henrique, the aon of Dom Joao, launched the cosunercial and naviga- 
tional explorations of the Portuguese. He encouraged the search fot a 
seaway route to the silk and spice trade of the Orient. He is believed to 
have founded the famous school at Sagres, which owing to his efforts, 
attracted European students to the study of geography, cartography, cosmo- 
graphy, aatronony and ocean navigation. The school becaue the outstanding 
institution of its kind, owing to leaders such as Oom Henrique and the pro- 
grams initiated under his guidance. 

Dom Henrique, and indeed the people of Portugal, had several important 
reasons for exploration along the African coast and the improvement of the 
navy. In sunmary, these may be listed as follows: 1) to check the power of 
the Moros 2) to explore the unknown south and west of Portugal 3) to bring 
Christianity to the African coast 4) to seek a sea route to the Orient. Thus, 
the Portuguese motives included the military, scientific, commercial and 
religious. 

Expansion on the Sea 

Under the encouragement of Dom Henrique the Portuguese opened the sea west- 
ward with the diacovery of the Madeiras (1418) and the Azores (1431). Then 
believing he could get around Africa by sea to arrive at India with its wealth 
of commerce, Dom Henrique directed explorations in that safer direction. Ex- 
plorations moved south, then, along the African coast. Landmarks included 
Cape Bojador, (1434), Cape Blanco (1442), Cape Verde (1445), Rio Gambia (1447), 
Rio Grande (I45fr), and Sierra Leone (1452). Dom Henrique's successors con- 
tinued his direction after his death in 1460. Bartholomew dUs rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1487. Finally, on the 20th of May, 1498, Vasco da Giwa 
arrived at Calicut in India. 

Thia accomplishment— finding an all-water route to the Orient— can be 
viewed as both the end of a search and the beginning of glory, the beginning 
»f the most glorious century in the history of Portugal. Portuguese seamen 
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bad already accomplished many technical «iracles. After they had crossed the 
Bquator, they could no longer use the polar star. They proceeded to develop 
the astrolabe for aeasuring the altitude of stars. They also perfected the 
quadrant. Their ships were the finest on the ocean. As the use of gunpowder 
and the cannon spread in the fifteenth century, they made use of the latest 
developments. It was because of their discoveries that the pope granted them 
possession of all lands discovered east of the Cabo Verde Islands. It might 
not have been necessary to divide the newly discovered world of Columbus if 
the king of Portugal could have honored Coliunbus' request for ships. The 
Portuguese were not far behind the Crown of Castilla in going westward, though. 
Pedro Alvares Cabral laid claiia to American soil for Portugal on April 22, 1500, 
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II. DISCOVBRY 
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There aust have been »n air of mystery ^oard a(iip that 8th of March, . 
In the year 1500, when about five naua (0hip«)» probably four-aasted 
and capable of a cargo of 200 tons, set sail for India* This was the 
first voyage which sought to duplicate the accoroplishment of Vasco da 
Gaaa. Passing by the Canaries and Cape Verde Islands, the ships stayed 
close to one another. At dusk they gathered together in close forma- 
tion, the easier to face unknown dangers. As dawn came on the Atlantic 
one morning, the alarm went out that one of the ships had disappeared. 
Two days of searching yielded no clues, and a certain tenseness must 
have come over the bravest deckhands in the world. 

Bearing now in a southerly direction. Captain Cabral found himself off 
course. Neither his log book nor secretary Caminha^s writings would ever 
explain what might have been the cause. Perhaps it would never seem im- 
portant to know (except in academic discussion). But on April 21 the 
ships noted birds and floating plants. Their expectations were fully 
satisfied the following morning when land, land to the west, was sighted. 
Boats were sent to rcconnoiter up a stream, and it was at this time that 
men were spotted on the tropical shore, seven or eight of them. The 
crew could not make out their skin color. 

Thus was established the first contact of the Portuguese with Brazil, 
a remarkable event which followed an unforeseen accident. Cabral even- 
tually arrived in the Indies and then returned to Lisbon with news of 
his discovery. King Joao III soon commissioned exploratory voyages to 
the coast of this new land. Trading ships were licensed to harvest the 
abundant dyewood. Known as brazilwood, it had been brought from the East 
to Europe since the XIII century. Thus the land soon took on the name 
Brazil. 
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As evidence of Portuguese success in the brazilwood trade spread, 
Portugal's enemies jegan to plunder the Brazilian coast. Among these 
were the French. Frequently French corsairs landed at the isolated 
coastline of Brazil, stayed long enough to load a cargo of brazilwood 
and then returned to Prance. The rich red dye derived from the wood 
was consumed in the textile factories of Europe, which were producing 
vast quantities of cotton, linen and silk goods. These in turn were 
being imported from the Middle and Far East in exchange for metal and 
other products of European manufacture. 

The Portuguese crown continued to concentrate on the India trade in 
the early ISOO's and paid little attention to Brazil. Portuguese 
garrisons and small commercial establishments were set up on both coasts 
of Africa, the island of Madagascar, Arabia, Goa in India. Macao on main- 
land China and the island of Formosa. She set up an orderly flow of silks 
and spices and "black and white ivory"^ back to Lisbon. There cargoes 
were taxed and distributed to the ships of other European monarchies. 
Portugal's island territories of the Azores and Madeiras were found to be 
perfect for the production of sugar cane, which also found a ready market 
in Europe. After three decades of the India trade, the European markets 
were glutted (over-filled). Prices fell as the demand slackened, and 
this furnished the Portuguese crown a second reason to look to its 
possession in America. 

Joao III now sent a Portuguese nobleman, Martim Afonso de Sousa, to 
check the French incursions along the Brazilian coast and to establish 
there a permanent colony,- Thus was established the town of Sao Vicente 
in 1532. 

In order to begin the permanent development of Brazil, the crown offered 
large tracts of land there to wealthy members of the nobility. The tracts 
were known as capitanias and those nobles given titles to capitanias were 
called donatarios. Thirteen capitanias were handed out over a two-year 
period (1532-1534). Extending about fifty miles along the coast, each 
capitania ran inland along paral lel lines to the Line of Demarcation. 

^A phrase used to designate the trade in Africa for ivory and slaves. 
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Donatarios were given nearly suprene authority in their capitanias« * 
Their authority and power covered five areas: 1) 4|uthority to distribute 
land aoong colonists of their capitania; 2) authority to license new 
towns; 3) administration of Justice; 4) taxing authority not claimed by 
the crown; 5) hereditary title to their capitania. The crown hoped that 
with the dignity of their nobility, the power of their wealth and the 
authority granted them, donatarios would succeed in the coloniaation 
effort. The crown itself could not finance so large an undertaking 
but hoped that the donatarios would be attracted to colonize by the terms 
set down. 

Pew of the original donatarios even bothered to ccwe personally to 
take possession of their capitanias. Instead^ most delegated someone to 
come in their place to colonize and govern. 

One donatario who did come was Duarte Coelho, who established the town 
of Olinda in the capitania of Pernambuco. Pernambuco, located in the 
northeast bulge of Brazil, quickly developed into a great sugar-producing 
region. It beceme the economic cornerstone of all of Brazil throughout 
the sixteenth century. 

A word might be added about the natural barriers in Brazil. Jungles 
and mountains were present just inside the coastline. Hostile Indians 
of the Tupi-Guarani were warring upon the Portuguese. Fortunately, their 
own inter-tribal warfare kept them both weak and more adaptable to 
treaties with the settlers. Tupi-Guarani organization was based on 
family lines, so that perhaps a hundred families formed a village. Bach 
village was autonomous and could not speak on behalf of its neighbors. 
Unfortunately too, the Tupi-Guarani were cannibals. 

Thus it was that by mid-century about thirteen coastal towns were pro- 
ducing sugar, cotton, tobacco and dyewood, but penetration of the interior 
was proving neither wise nor profitable. In 1549 Joao III commissioned 
Tome de Sousa as governor general of all the capitanias. He came to 
Brazil with 600 soldiers, 400 convicts, some married couples, and six 
eager Jesuits. There he founded the beautiful port of Bah£a (Sao Salvador), 
which became the capital of the entire colony of Brazil. 
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Portuguese control over colonial Brazil ran along lines similar to 
Spain»s administration. The crown nade use of the Overseas Council to 
Maintain central contact and control with Brazil. Yet, Pbrtugal was 
•■allj it could not finance colonization schemes, as was seen. A 
governor general was appointed to head up administration frcm Bahia. 
Bven he could not begin to control the vast territory of the capitanias. 
Governors resided in every capitania, and they enjoyed wide powers. 
Wey were assisted by officials; judges were assigned to reside in 
capital cities, and when gold and, later, diamonds were discovered, the 
Crown rushed in to attempt to collect taxes. The royal fifths were 
collected, though collections were spotty compared to those in the 
Spanish Empire. Army detachments were a necessary counterpart to 
establishing Crown authority in frontier areas. The military was nearly 
entirely composed of troops from Portugal, owing both to regulations 
and the fact that military service was unpopular among freemen in the 
colony. 

The chief concern of the Crown during the colonial period was 
finances. Principal revenues during different times were derived 
from: 1) customs duties, both import and export; 2) the royal fifths 
on gold and diamonds; 3) tithes collected by government officials for 
the support of the Church; 4) capitation taxes, which were taxes 
levied periodically on anyone who panned for gold (it was a head-tax, 
and accordingly was unpopular); 5) Monopoly of the diamond-panning 
region (this came .hortly after diamonds were discovered in Minas 
Gerais, c. 1729). 

Comnunicationa between the governor general at Salvador and the 
provinces was poor, so that local governors (captains) often re- 
ceived direct orders from Lisbon. Justice was a flexible thing. 
Judges were either sent fro. Li«>on or came by appointment of town 
councils. But important decision, had to be referred to Lisbon. 

Society in the populous coastal cities was made up of every variety 
of humanity > wealt hy officials, criollo pl.nters, the commercial 

dlv!j!H*?%"*'"*"^" ^"""'^ *° t° handle, they were 

/ir'""* Sixteenth century T^e JoJal 

population of the colony by that time had reached forty t^^u.Ind. 
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Class, poor criollos, free Negroes^ 'sulftttoes, Ameriodians, caboclos/ 
combinations of these, and slaves. Slaves were found on the streets of 
Babia, Olinda, Rio, Laguna and other places every day. During the day- 
time they ran city errands for their masters. Evenings and holidays might 
find them working at odd jobs on their own account, raising money for odds 
and ends or to buy their own or another *s freedom. Not unlike other 
colonial cities, the streets of eighteenth century Brazil were witness 
to missionaries, going to and from churches, overseeing the construction 
of a monastery or hurrying to class at one of the city^s schools. 

The Jesuits, eager to replace the paganism and animism of the native 
Brazilian tribes with Christianity, took up the work of learning the 
Indian languages and cultures. Led by Father Manocl da N(i)rega, they 
started teaching both Indians and Portuguese, pushing into the interior 
of Brazil as they went. Thus they helped to establish new settlements. 
They defended the Indians against attempts by colonists to enslave them. 
The original band of six Jesuits became the first writers of Brazil's early 
colonial history. Padre Jose' de Anchieta founded a mission school for 
both colonists and Indians deep in the interior, west of the coastal 
settlement of Sao Vicente. Eventually^ tiis mission developed into the city 
of Sao Paulo. 

Serious breakdowns in the discipline of the young colonies furnished 
an opportunity for renewed hostilities by the Tupi-^Juarani Indians. This 
gave an opening for a French attempt to colonize on Portuguese territory 
in Brazil. A French fleet, commanded by a Captain Villegagnon established 
a foothold on the island of Sergipe in Guanabara Bay in 1555^ The 
settlement was composed of both Catholics and Protestants, qnusuai for 
that time. Together they strove to ally themselves with the Tamoio 
Indians and to make their colonizing efforts succeed. 

The Crown in Lisbon made a tardy but serious attempt to dislodge the 
intruders. It sent Mem de Si at the head of a task force which success- 
fully routed the French and established Portuguese influence in the area 
with the founding of Rio de Janeiro at the foot of Pao de Azucar (1565),^ 

4 

Caboclo was the name applied to the offspring of a Portuguese and an 
Amerindian^ 
O 5 

ERIC islands of famed Guanabara Bay still bears the name of the 
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The Tup'-Guarani proved incapable of the intensive plantation labor 
required in the production of sugar cane, cotton, tobacco and in the 
boilding of the colony. Thus, as early as 1532 the Crown decreed the 
ittporting of African slaves. From that time on millions of slaves were 
brought into Brazil. Portuguese slavers purchased them from both the 
••Slave Coast'^ (known also as the ••Guinea Coast'^ and the •'Gold Coast'^) 
and from Angola. On the Guinea Coast the chief center of trade was at 
Whydah in Dahomey. There the sturdy Sudanese slaves were loaded aboard 
ships bound for Brazil. The Sudanese slaves proved to be more resistant 
to disease and to be more intelligent than the Bantu slaves^ These 
latter came from the port of Luanda in Angola. ^Sore jovial than the 
Sudanese, they were also weaker in constitution and brought a lesser 
price at the slave markets of Bahia and Rio. 

Crown decrees tried in vain to protect slaves but, as with slaves 
everywhere, those under the lash of the Portuguese also went without 
basic physical needs and were otherwise generally neglected. None- 
theless, the Portuguese have probably treated their slaves with more 
humanity than other colonizing nations. Slaves were frequently per- 
mitted to earn cash for themselves after working hours. Many were 
eventually permitted to buy their freedom with such savings. The 
Afro-^ricans became the very Mother of Brazil, in both the biological 
and cultural sense. Through casual or legal means, nearly all 
Brazilians came to share in the blood of their slaves. Their appearance 
and culture today reflect the closeness that came about between both 
European and Afro-American in Brazil. 

Despite the extraordinary closeness tl^at existed between the two races 
in Brazil, numerous slave rebellions occurred in colonial times. Run- 
away slaves were a continuous problem in the colony. Such slaves formed 
fugitive settlements in the interior, away from the towns. Known as 
quilombos, they became the object of organized raids throughout the Seventeenth 

French Captain Villegagndn. The year 1565 saw a similar setback for ^-he 
hntn^'^ r America. In that year the Spanish established a strongs 
tuJl A^eustine, Florida, to counter a French Protestant colony 

that had been established just to the north. The French were no more 
successful with this venture than with that involving Portugal. U met 
with a cruel fate on the sandy beaches of Florida at a site still knomi 
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the «epU.Uc Of Pal.„« <.«p i„ .h. interior of Per„«*„co. I. u,ted 
fro- 1650 until U97, ^.n it overrun ty coloni.1 forces. 

By the end of the nineteenth century «o.e three a half „iui„n 
African, had been brought to Bra.H as slaves. :n.ey spread their culture 

Of Perna^uco and Bahia, a. they worked placer «i„es and panned the 

thT' , "T """-^ - «'«y -athed 

.heir souls .ith the rhythm and rituals of their forebears in their 
Shanties by night. 



«.*h\^t;6'ur!ofo^*hT2:ni':"'r'""' ^ r^r <i565> 

oriental tre..ur.. froi ZiuT^ZTd' """O ."hu.Uy"rii,ht 
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In 1577 Dorn Sebastiao of Portugal died, leaving no immediate heir* 
Ihilip II of Spain, a relative of the Avis dynasty, came forward as the 
pretender to the vacant throne. In 1580 he took over the palace at Lisbon 
under the title Philip 1 of Portugal* Philip II thus became the most power^ 
ful monarch the world had known, ruling the combined Empires of Spain and 
Portugal* The reality of a united Iberian Pennisula was transferred to the 
New World, where no objection was made to the bandeirantes* (frontier adven- 
turers) interior explorations beyond the Treaty Line. This gave Brazilians 
one of those few but critically important opportunities afforded a people 
in their formative period. The opportunity was not lost. Great numbers of 
adventurers moved into tlje forests and hills of the interior, searching for 
Indian slaves and mineral wealth. Going forth in groups of from twelve to 
two hundred, they brought their families and slaves with them. The bandei* 
rantes, most of mixed Portuguese and Amerindian ancestry, came especially 
from the Sao Paulo area. Antonio Raposo Tavares, Fernao Dias Paes and Borba 
Gato were among the most famous leaders in this thrilling page of Brazil *s 
history. 

Philip II*s empire included the Peninsulai the Low Countries, coastal 
Africa, key enclaves (small coastal settlements) throughout southern Asia, 
the Philippines and all of the New World known collectively as the Americas. 
Such an empire was to have its weak links. The Dutch revolted and n^^^ed 
independence first (1605). Their warships began bombarding the Portuguese 
trade centers in the Guinea Coast. Unv/illing to buy Gugar from a Portugal 
united with their ex-masters, the Spanish, Dutch policymakers began looking 
for ways to control the sv^rit routes from Brazil. In 1630 the Dutch 
occupied the rich provinc-r (or capitania) of Pernambuco. Under the direc- 
tion of Prince Joao Mc.uri^io Ue Nassau the sugar production of Pernambuco 
Improved. 01inda> Recife, Natal and other cities prospered, and good 
government prevailed. 

Portugal was ner^c to break the bonds of Castilian domination. The 
Portuguese declared independence in 1640 and placed the Braganza family 
upon the throne. Luso-trazilian colonists sought the aid of Lisbon to oust 
the Dutch, but the mother country was unable to deliver a military punch 
against her occupied territory. 
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Jht Dutch, on the other hand, had taken the lead position in furnishing 
Burope with sugar and tobacco. Her coowercial fleets becaee the target of 
French and British naval sallies and adventurers. The Pernanbucans* insur- 
gency became stronger and, under the coobined leadership of a criollo, a 
nulato and an Amerindian, the Dutch were swept out to sea In 1654. It was 
a victory for Brazilians, who knew full well their achievement had cone with- 
out the assistance of Portugal. 

The second half of the seventeenth century witnessed the end of Bra- 
zilian domination of the sugar trade with Europe. The Dutch, British 
and French clalraed parts of the Spanish West Indies, easily occupying 
unfortified areas such as the northern coast of South America, Jamaica, 
Haiti, Honduras and some of the Leeward Islands. With their control of 
<he seas they brought in African slaves and set them to work on sugar 
plantations. The soil and climate proved equal to the task and, with the 
West Indies closer in distance to Burope, the European colonies there out- 
ran and undersold Brazilian sugar. 

Brazil was fortunate to avoid total economic collapse. The Paulistas 
(bandeirantes) had been roaming the backlands for a century in search of 
slaves and gold, all the while enjoying that personal freedosn they highly 
regarded. In 1693 some of them cane Into contact with Indians who wore 
decorations of gold^ This led to the discovery of gold in the river 
beds of Minas Gerais. From this time streams of Portuguese Immigrants 
came to the mining camps of Minas. Slaves, especially the Sudanese, were 
taught to collect the precious metal, the two methods employed being placer 
mining and panning. 

Shortly thereafter diamonds were discovered in the Serro do Frio area 
(Minas Gerais). The first official acknowledgement of this came in a dis- 
patch to the Crown dated July 22, 1729. Id the case of dianonda the Crown 
tried to protect the European market from a drop in prices. It banned 
diamond mining (1734), making diamonds a royal monopoly. Beginning the 
first of January, 1740, it hired two contractors to conduct all diamond 
mining, restricting them to the use of 600 slaves and to the region of the 
River Jequitinhonha. In 1771 the contract method ended and the diamond 
area was operated only by the Crown. Diamonds were sent under guard to 
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Lisbon and from there forwarded to the two chief marketing centers of 
London and Amsterdam* 

During the eighteenth century Brazil was one of the world's leading 
cotton exporters* The cotton cycle ran its course and ended shortly after 
the invention of the cotton gin in 1793 by Eli Whitney* From that time 
the United States gained world leadership in cotton* 

During the eighteenth century several other important matters were 
begun or were concluded* Coffee was introduced into Brazil from Cayenne 
in northern South America in 1727« It is entirely possible that this was 
the work of the Jesuits* The Jesuits had extensive missions among the 
Indians in the Amazon region of Brazil, embracing the modern states of 
Amazonas and Parfi* They were conscious of the need for agricultural 
improvements among their missions; they successfully introduced the oriental 
spices of cinnamon and pepper at Bahia late in the seventeenth or early in 
the eighteenth century* 

At any rate, coffee began to take on importance late in the eighteenth 
century* It was planted in the Rio area and soon found its way into the 
red soil of Sao Paulo* It will be discussed again in a later chapter* 
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In 1807 Portugal was invaded by the Napoleonic anny. Preoch troops 
marched directly across the narrow kingdom in an effort to capture the 
royal family at Lisbon. British warships sympathetic to the Portuguese 
were moored in the harbor on the Tagus River. The Prince Regent (Ruler) 
Dom Joao and his family were assisted onto the waiting vessels just as 
French troops came into view of Lisbon. Thus the British escorted the 
royal family of Braganza to the shores of the New World, Brazil, to 
escape the ravages of a war-torn Europe. 

Putting to shore at Bahia in January of 1808, Dom Joao lingered there 
but a few weeks before departing for the more hospitable climate of Rio. 

Among the first things the Prince Regent did at Rio was to open 
Brazil *s ports to British, United States and to other allied or neutral 
countries* shipping. In this way he showed his personal gratitude for 
the assistance of the Britist^ but his open-trade policy had other impli^ 
cations. Napoleon*s forces had occupied Portugal by now and were al- 
ready interfering in most of Europe. New markets for Brazil's raw 
materials and sources for manufactures had to be made available. Britain 
and neutral countries were the obvious market for Brazil to turn to. 

The Prince Regent Joao brought many benefits to Rio during those 
early years. He opened an officer training school, encouraged manufactur-- 
ing and agriculture and opened a library, a botanical garden and a zoo. 
From the royal palace at Quinta de Boa Vista he directed numerous im« 
provements in the capital city of Rio* He loved his city and gave it a 
new sense of dignity. On Sundays and religious holidays the royal family 
could be seen attending Mass at the Gloria Church on the hill overlooking 
Guanabara Bay, an eighteenth century gem still standing. 

In 1815 Napoleon was defeated and Europe began adjusting to a new era. 
Dom Joao ascended the throne of Portugal as Joao VI at the death of his 
mother (1816). Accustomed to the hospitable climate of his adopted land, 
he was reluctant to return to Lisbon* Constitutionalism was the rallying 
cry among many of the nobility of Spain and Portugal. Members of the 
Portuguese nobility in Lisbon rose up in defiance of the monarch and wrote 
up the Constitution of 1820. They demanded that Dom Joao return to Lisbon 
and rule under the Constitution. Their demands were supported by the 
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British, who saw the commercial advantage of keeping peace in the 
Portuguese family, 

Relunctantly, then, the Cariocans (citizens of Rio) waved goodbye 
to Dom Joao VI as his sailing vessel weighed anchor in the Bay of 
Guanabara on April 26, 1821. His son, Dom Pedro, must have been among 
the crowd waving their handkerchiefs from shore and shouting "ate logo" 
until the tops of the masts disappeared over the eastern horizon. Dom 
Pedro was appointed Regent for Brazil to rule there in his father's 
name. 
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Don ledro new beca'^ie the chief administrator of the Brazilian colony, but 
he ruled in his father's name. His disposition at the age of twenty- 
three was ;iot that needed in the touchy situation in Brazil. Dcm Pedro 
VMS headstrong ar.d accustomed to satisfying his own will. In his private 
life he yielded to his instincts for freedom and pleasure and neglected 
to cultivate thoGe ideals the Brazilians wanted in a leader. Reared 
in the royal court, he was educated in the image of his father, who 
knew how to rule only according to the ideal of the "divine right'' of 
kings. 

Dom Pedro, therefore, did not have the patriot's image, although it 
was he who declared Brazil independent of Portugal. It was the Brazi- 
lians wliO v;ere united in feeling. Their sentiment ran counter to 
Portugal. The land and people felt an identity, and it is from this 
thnt nationhood is born. 

Tlio Brpni.li^nn needed a leader to unite with in voicing their guard- 
ed sentinents against Portuguese domination. They needed a symbol. 
They founrl it in Dom Pedro. Under the advice of his trusted counsellors, 
raxd under pressure from both sides of the Atlantic, Dom Pedro declared 
Brazil free of Portugal on September 7, 1822. 

A month later the peo >le acclaimed their country a monarchy and went 
on to piocir-im Lom Pedro I their king. He in turn promised his people 
to rule ^jnder ? co-^ct:.tvtion. Accordingly, he convoked a Constituent 
Assembly, v:hich met at Rio in 1823, rUnety inexperienced legislators 
met at the Ass^r.bly, being composed of lawyers, judges and clergy. In- 
fluenced by ch- l-oeral influence of the constitutional conventions of 
Spain and Po/ti:.r^al, they proceeded to whittle away at the king»s powers. 
They freely cri'::.ci ?:ed the years of Portuguese domination in the affairs 
,of Brazil. 

Don Pedro iir.tonjd only so long. Then acting abruptly, he dissolved 
the Assembly. In its place he selected a Council of State from among 
his advisors, !\;id together they wrote the Constitution of 1824. It 
nas epprovod in the provinces and became the lav/ of Brazil. 

The Constitution contained the traditional three branches of govern- 
ment, modeled upon the United States Constitution. In addition, it 
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contained a "moderating power," which referred to the king's authority 
over State affairs • Some of his other powers included in the Consti- 
tution were that he could select one third of the senate. He named 
bishops; his dynasty was hereditary, etc. (The Constitution proved 
to be flexible enough to last until the end of the monarchy.) 

Meanwhile, when independence yt^s declared, the Portuguese had strong 
army and naval detachments in Para, MaranhEo, Ceara and Bahia. In 
July of 1823 Brazilian land and sea forces pushed the Portuguese out 
of Bahia with the help of the mercenary. Lord Cochrane. 

Skirmishes continued until the British succeeded in pressuring Joao VI 
to recognize the former colony's independence. The English were anxious 
to recognize Brazil in order to secure their trading rights with her. 
Yet, European diplomatic courtesy required that Portugal act first on 
the matter. This she did in 1825, but not before the United States, 
who recognized her sister to the south in May of the previous year. 
(It would be useful to check into U.S^ reasons for extending recogni- 
tion to Brazil at an early date. What ties were there between this and 
the Monroe Doctrine of December 1823?) 

Dom Pedro's decade of rule proved to be unpopular. He did not get 
along with Congress and had dissolved the very first one in the country. 
He annoyed the people by appointing native Portuguese to official posi- 
tions. During his reign Uruguay gained independence froir Brazil. He 
was forced by the British to promise to end the slave trade* 

In 1826 Joao VI of Portugal died. There was a clamor in Portugal 
for the return of Dom Pedro. Added to this was the careless diplomacy 
of Dom Pedro I, who dismissed a popular minister from the cabinet. This 
brought the Brazilians into the streets demanding re-instatement. The 
mounting demand for Dom Pedro's return to his native land carried with 
it the threat of ending the ^raganza dynasty. The uptight situation by 
1831 left Brazil's king little room for maneuver. He announced that he 
would abdicate and in a matter of hours was sailing out of Guanabara 
Bay. (The emotions he must have experienced were not eased by his know- 
ledge of how difficult students would find it someday to learn that Dom 
Pedro I of Brazil would become Dom Pedro IV of Portugal.) 
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Dom Pedro became Dom Pedro II of Brazil in 1840* He ascended the 
throne before the legal age of eighteen^ owing to the political ferment 
going on in the country* Many groups had t)egun to consider the re- 
publican form of government, so it was felt important that the young 
prince be installed at once* 

During his long tenure in Rio, Pedro II promoted every kind of bene- 
fit for the people. Public education, agriculture, commerce, communi- 
cations, immigration and foreign policy received guidance and improve- 
ment at his popular and cultured touch. Revolutionary movements for 
republicanism were suppressed. The country was divided into twenty-one 
provinces and one federal district. There was general prosperity in 
the country between 1850 and 1870. Yet, during that time there was 
also war with Argentina (1851-52), Uruguay (1864-65) and Paraguay 
(1865-70). 

It was during the reign of Pedro II that slavery was wiped out of 
Brazil. In discussing this question in Brazil, the student must back- 
track a few centuries. Slaves were first brought to Brazil in 1532 to 
form a stable work force on the coastal plantationr.. Ttieir numbers in- 
creased through imports f rom Africa until by 1585 there were more than 
14,000 Negro slaves working coastal plantations. The situation con- 
tinued in Brazil until the slave population presented the real possi- 
bility of uprisings, which occurred throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries* Most of the time the masters of plantations had 
life and death control over the Afro-American slaves, in the absence 
of strong Portuguese administration. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century a powerful anti-slavery 
movement began in Europe, with its focal point England. The British 
made Sierra Leone a colony for freed slaves in 1787. In 1807 an Act 
of Parliament made it illegal for the British to take part in the 
African slave trade. 

The United States had a nucleus of anti-slavery followers, especially 
in the north. In 1822 the first ex-slaves from the United States 
arrived in Liberia to set up a free state. Its capital was named 
Monrovia* 
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When the monarchy began in Bwzil, her three and a half million 
people included over a million slaves. The financial and political 
power of the country rested in the large coastal plantation owners, who 
in turn relied on large numbers of cheap laborers. Dom Pedro II 
sympathized with the anti-slave sentiment. However, he wished to pro- 
ceed slowly with freedom; he also favored compensation to slave owners. 

In 1845 the British Parliament adopted the Aberdeen Act. This Act 
stated that all ships suspected of transporting slaves would be pur- 
sued by the British navy, even if they were in their own territorial 
waters. Further, they would be apprehended and tried by British law 
Pressure was put upon the American and other countries. Ihus, in 1850 
Brazil's Parliament abolished its slave trade. 

Then Parliament passed the Rio Branco Law. which freed children 
born of slaves after the date of passage (September 28. 1871). Another 
significant step was taken on September 28, 1885, when Parliament freed 
all Slaves sixty years of age or older. While Pedro II was away in 
Europe for medical treatment, his daughter. Princess Isabel, issued the 
law abolishing slavery of all kinds and forever (May 13, 1888). No 
compensation was offered the owners, and 740,000 slaves became free men 
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V. END OP THE MONARCHY 



Republican enthtiaiast* had «ade several attempts to overthrow the monarchy 
during the reign of Do« Pedro II. About the year 1870 republican ideals 
were being nourished through a political party, clubs and newspapers. An 
outstanding republican spokesman, Benjamin Constant, was instructing at 
the military officers* schools His influence had a powerful effect on 
these men, and they in turn were in a strategic position to act upon 
their beliefs. 

The military leaders of Brazil were becoming dissatisfied with the ad- 
ministration of the monarchy. They felt that Dom Pedro was disregarding 
their interests and was denying them their right to influence affairs of 
Brazil. Among these officers was General Manoel Deodoro da Fonseca. 

Other factors served to forewarn Dom Pedro of the future course of his 
kingdom. His daughter. Princess Isabel, was a dominating person, reminis- 
cent of her grandfather rather than of her father. To those who advo- 
cated a republic for Brazil the specter of such a person on the throne 
(she was the heir) gave cause for renewed opposition. The husband of 
the Princess, the Conde d'Eu, was even more unacceptable. He had taken 
over direction of Brazil's military efforts during the last part of the 
War of the Triple Alliance^. The War was fought with such savagery dur- 
ing the time of his direction that it became very unpopular with the 
people. Added to this was the Conde^s French nationality. He did not 
speak Portuguese well, and his appearance and manners reflected the soft 
grace of court life, which ran counter to the Brazilians* taste for a 
itrong, outgoing figure. 

^The War of the Triple Alliance saw Paraguay pitted against Brazil, 
Uruguay and Argentina. Brazil played the largest role against Paraguay, 
which had little chance of survival ^ especially toward the end of the 
War, when the Conde d*Eu took charge. The V/ar lasted from 1865 to 1870. 
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In the latter part of Dom Pedro's reign a public quarrel broke out 
between the Catholic Church and the Masons, a secret group generally 
hostile to the Catholic Church at that time. In settling the dispute, Dom 
Pedro imprisoned two bishops. This disregard for the privileges of the 
state religion resulted in the loss of Catholic support for the monarch, 
and with it went the influence of the Catholic Church leaders. 

Dom Pedro II had favored the slow but certain end of slavery in Brazil, 
as was noted in the previous chapter. Many plantation owners who had 
supported the monarchy held out hope of State compensation for the gradual 
loss of their property* When slavery was ended in 1888, no compensation 
was offered to the planter class. Thus, they felt justified in defecting 
from support of the monarchy. 

Discontent in the 1880's had spread sufficiently to arouse even the 
political ostriches of Rio. Within the leadership ranks of the monarchy 
some came forth to speak out against the crown. They had finally outgrown 
the "moderating power" of the king and felt it had denied them power too 
long. 

Dom Pedro had a personal health problem which was not lost upon the 
populace. He had been in Europe for medical treatment when Princess Isabel 
Cristina ended slavery (1888). The Brazilians knew that old age was catch- 
ing up with the monarch. Rather than cause for cheer, this served to re- 
mind the country of what the heir was like. 

With these conditions vibrating throughout the Empire, the military, to- 
gether with republican civilians led by Benjamin Constant, seized the 
government and on November 15, 1889, proclaimed Brazil a republic. A pro- 
visional government was arranged, and General Manoel Deodoro da Fonseca 
was named first president. 

Dom Pedro II was banished twenty-four hours later. Leaving his beloved 
country, he set out by ship for Lisbon on Noventer 17. He died of pneumonia 
in Paris on December 5, 1891, with the alertness of mind that had charac- 
terized his reign for half a century. 

The republican government called for a Constituent Assently, created a 
national flag and ordered a national anthem to be composed. Within four 
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Months the other American republics gsve diplomatic recognition to the new 
rcpti'lict born as was the sonarchyy without serious bloodshed. 

There was great enthusiasm over the new government. Elections were held 
in 1890 in all the states^ and the republican party was completely victorious. 
The Constituent Assembly wrote the Constitution of 1891^ which established a 
federal and presidential republic after the United States model. There was 
provision for three separate branches of government with a bicameral legis- 
lature. The earlier provinces became states^ each with its own constitu* 
tion and directly elected governor. (Each governor was elected by Electors 
elected by the citizens.) 

Here we will remove ourselves from the study of the early republican and 
cultural developments of Brazil. They afford exciting chapters in the pro- 
gress of the country and serve as a foundation for the second republic. The 
second republic began with the presidency of Dr. Getulio Vargas » who acted 
as a dictator during the years from 1930 to 1945. 

Undar the encouragement of Dr. Vargas and as a result of problems en- 
countered during World War I, Brazil experienced the beginnings of its 
industrialization era during the 1920's and 30*s. It was a new venture 
for a country which had always relied on an agricultural boom crop or a 
mineral rush. First it was sugar, introduced at Sao Vicente in 1552 and 
from there rapidly spreading northward. With the loss of the world sugar 
market to the Dutch after 1654 (West Indies area) came the discovery of 
gold at Taubatf in Mato Grosso (1695), followed by diamond discoveries there 
in 1728. A mineral decline set in about 1760, but it was offset by Brazil*s 
distinction as the world* s leading cotton exporting area. This domination 
was lost to the United States after the invention of the cotton gin (1793), 
but coffee by this time was preparing for its role as number one export 
crop of Brazil, which it reached by mid-nineteenth century, and upon which 
Brazil has relied ever since. In 1880 the rubber boom began in the Amazon 
tropics, but this declined with the development of a cheaper source in the 
Bast Indies and of synthetics. Today Brazil^s industrial machine produces 
most Manufactured items in general use, including cars, ships and trains. 

Finally, the population itself increased rapidly over the decades. It 
was aided by some fifteen million European immigrants who came to Brazil 
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since 1822. That population has added to Brazil's rich and diverse personality, 
a nation vibrant with activity, diversity of culture and customs, and indivi- 
dualistic in its tastes, not readily conforming to those of its neighbors. 
Brazil has been one of the few nations able to take something from another 
country and adapt it to the unique Brazilian way of life: leisurely, kindly, 
and tolerantly. ' 

Questions: 

1. Compare Dom Pedro I with Dom Pedro II, How did the youth of each man 
influence his leadership? 

2. List the economic cycles of Brazilian history. 

3. iVhat factors brought an end to the Brazilian sugar monopoly? 

4. IVhere was the political power in the Portuguese colony of Brazil? 

5. What were some ways that Negro slavery influenced modern Brazil? 

6. What elements forced the end of the monarchy, in your opinion? 

Indentify: Bandeirantes ; Manoel Deodoro da Fonseca, JosI Bonifacio, 
the first Constituent Assembly, the Aberdeen Act. 
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VI, MODERN BRAZIL 



A brief study of modern Brazil should begin with the name of President 
Getulio Vargas* I4e assumed the presidency in 1930 and remained in office 
for the next fifteen years. During that tisie he was both the elected 
head of state and the supreme dictator. Under his regime Brazil developed 
its basic heavy industry and underwent considerable economic development* 
President Vargas committed an expeditionary force of 25^000 men to the 
Italian Campaign during the Second World War. 

In 1945 Vargas was deposed and Marshal Gaspar Dutra won the presi** 
dential elections* Vargas was returned to the presidency in the elections 
of 1951* Military pressure against his government brought him to suicide 
in 1954* The following year Juacelino Cubitschek was electe-l president* 
It was during his administration that Brasilia was built and dedicated* 

Janib Quadros became president in 1960* Though elected by a large 
majority 9 he resigned after seven months in office* Vice--President Joao 
Goulart then became president* He was relieved of his duties by a 
politicalHsilitary combination oa April 1, 1964« Marshal Hunberto 
Castelo Branco headed the junta government* He was succeeded by General 
Arturo da Costa e Silva, who was elected by an appointed Congress, in 
March 1967* 

The military coup which toppled Goulart was an attempt to bring Brazil 
under controlled development* The country's government had been operating 
on a budget deficit, brought about especially from the construction of 
Brasilia* Inflation was runaway* Prices rose even as they were being 
posted* Aggravating the situation was Leonel. Brizolla^ the highly placed 
security officer and relative of Goulart, who was also a communist* His 
public statements were directed at provoking the military establishment 
and disturbing the conservative leadership* 

The military leaders of Brazil felt edgy about a possible communist 
threat within the country, reasoning that the Goulart government could 
become too sympathetic with the international movement* They felt that 
both Inflation and communism would result in chaos for Brazil if some* 
thing were not done soon* In moving against the government, the military 
felt it their duty to guarantee the benefits of law and the constitution 
to the people. As with other Latin American coups, this one reflected 
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the position of the ■ilit.ry as being above and beyond the constitution. 
Indeed, they are the guarantors of the constitution. 
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TO: Fulbhght-Hays Seminars Abroad Program (Brazil 1 992) 
FROM: Jerry M. Williams, West Chester University, V/est Chester, PA. 
RE: Curriculum Project 
DATE: 1 6 December 1992 

My curriculum project hse? focu^^ed on five areas of study: unit usignments for a course, 
lectures, publications, language training, and symposia. 

I. Unit assignments. 

I n the summer of 1 993 I will teach an i nterdisci pli nary course entitled "Beyond Col umbus". 
This course will also be offered in September 1 993 as part of the Honors Program curricula, 
and will be a first-time offering for the West Chester University. Subsequently, it vill be 
offered on an alternate year basis. Of particular focus vill be units on colonial Brazilian 
history, culture and civilization. (Course offerings at V/est Chester, including our present Latin 
American Studies program, have traditionally not integrated into lesson plans perspectives 
relevant to Brazilian culture and civilization. Although my field of specialization is colonial 
Latin- American letters, v/ith an emphasis on the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, I have 
published several articles on Brazilian literature i n which I referenced the works of colonial 
Brazilian writers, either for comparative or contrastive purposes.) 
Specifically, I have completed the following: 

( 1 ) Developed brief lesson units on religion (historical role of Church and State), 
economics, politics (past arid present), and tte racial and ethnic diversity of Brazil. Basic 
standard texts with which I became familiar during the seminar serve as the primary source of 
information for these units. 

(2) Developed a list of primary and secondary source materials (including periodicals) 
accessible to undergraduate students. Certain texts that were not available in my university 
library have been ordered. 

(3) Obtained slides, maps, and drawings as reinforcements for primary and secondary 
materials. 

A copy of the lesson units 1 have devised are contained in this report. 

II. lectures. 

Post-seminar lectures that have included treatment of colonial Brazil are "Old Visions in the 
Mew V^'orid" presented at Indiana University of Pennsylvania (October 1 992) and "The Eariiest 
Portuguese Contacts in America" at Bloomsburg U. (November 1 992). 

Two upcoming lectures, one at Malvern Preparatory School (February 1 993) and the other 
at the University of Kentucky (April 1 993). will contain references to the history and culture 
of Brazil, based on res'i;arch from tte summer seminar. 
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III. Publications. 

An e^sag in progress that 1 intend to submit for publication examines the early history of vork 
by botanists and naturalists sent to Brazil to study flora and fauna (this is part of a larger 
article). My book. Earlu Images of the Americas: Transfer and Invention (Universitu of Arizona 
Press, March 1 993), includes essays that treat several aspects of early Brazil. 

IV. Language Training. 

Since my return I have continued studies of the Portuguese language and have had opportunities 
to practice with several students from Brazil. During the summer of 1 993 I vill revisit Brazil 
in order to enhance langauye proficiency. Tentative plans are to carry out this language project 
at ACBEU in Salvador. 

Y. Sumposia. 

In September 1 992 1 coordinated my department's foreign language and literatures conference 
("Europe and America: The Legacy of 'Discovery'") which included several paper presentations 
that referenced the history of Brazil. 

VI. Additional related areas. 

Other direct applications of my seminar experiences include sharing information with 
colleagues in departments such as Comparative Literature and History, and the Ethnic Studies 
program. 
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BEYOND COLUMBUS 

Instructor: J. Williams 

Jt» course provides an interdisciplinary examination of the Spanish- American and 
Luso- Brazilian chronicles arid narrations. In order to understard the context of issues common 
to tr.e discovery literature, topics of study viU include indigenous cultures t)efore tte era of 
encounter, representing altehty, language and authority, the changing vision of humankind and 
nature, the ideology and ethic of conquest, slavery and the struggle for justice, tte role of 
Church and State, crisis and class struggle in ttie colonial system. Guest lecturers and a field 
trip to the Rosenbach Museum to examine manuscripts and cartographical data are included. 

The immediate course objectives are to establish a dialogue about the body of texts and icons 
that determined the creation of America and to advance a clearer understanding of the legacy of 
tte trar^tlantic eru:our.ters. This course integrates themes and perspectives provided by 
literary history (Caminha, Anchieta, Magalhaes, Nobrega, Scares de Sousa, and Brandao), 
literary criticism (Robe, Ryan, Jara, Berichofer, Chiappeili), history, religion, and philosophy 
(Bethell, Jennings, Berichofer, Hanke, Elliott), history of scientific thought (Astuto, Parry, 
Crosby, Hobhouse, Prieto), and art history (Sturtevant, Honour, Lorant), among others. 

The operational objective is to examine the impact of the discovery on the Nev Worid on 
European thought and sens, bility. The sixteenth century is the sole focus of this course because 
it is during this initial period when the first images of An-*rica are recorded and pave the route 
tor a transatlantic exchange of ideas and cultures. A comprehensive overview of the diverse 
.niluer^es Amenca imposed on Europe (and vice versa) vill be achieved through an 
interdisciplinary approach which will draw on and cross-reference distinct bodies of knowledge 
in order to establish a coterent frame for presentation. By studying how America was first 
documented and represented, tr^ complexity of cultural encounters and the ideology of conquest 
.nd colon,z.t1on, .t«J*nt. ch.lUr.^ to on^ •i^th^r in di.ou*.ion .rKl to critio.Ug 
appraise in writing tk diversity of sources m contribute to tte invention of America and the 
subject of depicting otiierness. 
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Course Content 

Literatu re: Primary and secofwlary sources are employed to ascertain hov the phenomena of the 
New World and its "vild humanity" were viewed and refashioned by two distinct groups of 
writers: the first-hand accounts of eyewitness, and those of copyists and interpreters who 
viewed the New World through reconstructive imagination. Themes include defining and 
assimilating America; evangelization; the nature of indigenous life; how settlirs arKi explorers 
viewed both the Old and New Worlds; class, sex and race; the role of language as a cultural and 
political tool for domesticating strangeness and suppressing alterity; the struggle for lexical 
authority; perceptual stress and silence. 

Mistoni- The char^ir^ concept of historical truth and its representation; Renaissance 
historiooraphy; early Anierican historiography as a discourse without antecedents: establishing 
the credibility and authority of narrators; attempts to correct historiography. Discursive 
practices and rhetorical techmques. History of Science: This course will examine the early 
expeditions that identified and classified flora and faurm; shifts from philosophic and 
metaphysical truth to speculation and experi mental science; pharmacotherapy and i ndigenous 
medical lore; tropical medicine. Mining in the New World: amalgamation. The precipitous decline 
of colonial science. 

^•^^ relationship between the visual and the verbal is explored in order to 

understand the "graphic gramfrrar" of religious ar«l cultural encounters; as a repository of 
empirical data, val-jes, traditions and expectancies of sixteenth century Europeans, iconography 
directs 01 •• attention to the struggle to reorder America. The use of maps are studied as 
geopolitical documents to express the transition from medieval to modern cartography, the 
world views of opposing transatlantic societies, to trace transformations ,n knowledge, culture 
and religion as Europe assimilated the New World, to portray the motivations benind exploration 
and expansion, and to express myth and reality. Videos ("Sixteenth Century Perceptions") and 
slidesare employed to complement, compare ar«l contrast origir^al period readir^s and 
testimonial prose with modern interpretations. 
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Course Outlioe 

Week 1 : Introduction, overviev of course content. Spain, Portugal and Europe on the eve of 

Conquest. Video: "Sixteenth Century Perceptions of Latin Arnerica: Civil or Savage?** 
Week 2& 3: Early I mayes of Hun-»ankind and ^iature.T^^edilemrna of discovery: inventing and 

catalog! ng the Nev World. Maps and the Colombian encounter. 
Week 4 & 5: The ideology and ethic of conquest and colonization: settlers and natives, slavery 

and serfdom; the democratization of history; language, pover and the politics of 

empire. 

Week 6: Reconstructirjg prehispanic cultures; indigenous accounts of the conquest; pictorial 

language and the typology of culture in the chronicles; the appropriation of ritual signs. 
Week 7. Brazil: language, history, culture, and colonial politics. 
Week 8: Christian indoctrination: decoding Testerian hieroglyphics, European and 

indigenous art forms; missionary endeavors; didactic and homilectic drama, Writi ng 
and evangel iz^ition. Visual epistemology. 
Week 9: Guest lecturer: "Nev World Histories and Renaissance Historiography." 
Weeks 1 0 & 11: Land and labor practices: the struggle for j ustice; Aristotle and the theory of 
natural slavery; t^le Black Legeod, iconography and T. de Bry. Race, culture 
and class in America. 

Week 1 2: Scientific practices in a colonial situation: expeditions; theoretical contributions of 
the Americas to the Scientific Revolution; the Counter Reformation and impediments 
to scientific inquiry; shin from philosophic and metaphysical truth to speculation 
and experimental science; pharmacotherapy and indigenous medical lore. Mining in 
the Nev World. 

Week 1 3: America as literary theme: poetry, prose, theatre; the role of travel literature. 
Week 1 4: Rosenbach Museum: field trip and lecture on American incunabula, tte history of the 

book in the Americas and examination of documents from the age of exploration. 
Week 1 5: Crisis In the colonial system: social connicts, censorship, American vs Iberian 
intelligensia. Integration and summary of course material: tools for assessir»g 
cultural encounters; rc-cvaluatlng history; the legacy of encounter. 
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Course Expectations 

1 . Oral reports are to be accompanied by a written summary ( 2 page mi ni mum) , to be handed 
in no later than one veek from the date of presentation. Oral reports should a brief overviev/ of 
the topic, your analysis and coriolusions; attempt to establish comparative links between texts 
where possible. Your written summary will be graded on clarity, concreteness, insight, critical 
observation and spelli ng. Vv'hti ng assignments that fall short of expectations must be repeated. 

2. Research Project: Students are responsible for choosing a research topic (in consultation 
vith the instructor) as part of the course requirements. It is strongly recommended that you 
consult and use the numerous reserve readings; ten pages is the minimum, not including notes 
and bibliography. Please consult ttte instructor regarding your prospectus, outline, first draft, 
etc. A series of topics will be suggested by the instructor. 

3. A written summary (2 page minimum) oral) guest lectures and field trips. 

4. Mid-term examination. 

5. Fifial examination. 
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"The History and PoUtics of Brazil" 
[A course segment] 
Craig Wilson 
Eastern Montana College 

Introduction 

This project describes a course segment designed for my one semester upper- 
division Comparative Politics course. The class will cover the government and 
politics of Great Britain, Russia and Brazil. Because of the multi-state approach of 
the course some material often covered in comparative politics courses, such as a 
study of state and local governments and specific policy outputs, will not be 
presented. The Brazilian segment of the class will deal with selected topics 
concerning Latin America's largest nation-state. An attempt will be made to present 
the material in terms of the historical and contemporary sodal milieu within which 
Brazilian politics has developed. Certain "key questions" will be addressed for each 
of the course sub-headings. 



Brazilian Society 

This section of the class will present background material designed to enable 
students to understand the wider societal context witiiin which Brazil's political 
system has developed. The goal of the material in tixese lectiires (outUned below) 
will not be to provide an exhaustive survey of Brazilian society. Instead, it will offer 
a descriptive analysis of how the historical evolution of Brazilian society fostered 
the development of some endemic political problems. 

Brazil's historical development was based upon a paternalistic plantation 
culture economically designed to produce export products. It led to the subjugation 
of native Brazilians and tiie importation of Black slaves. The early emphasis on 
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private development affected later perceptions about the role of the state in the 
development of civil society. 

As an institution, the Catholic Church played an important role in the 
development of a single society. But it also fostered pervasive attitudes about the 
importance of hierarchy. 

In more recent years population growth and industrialization led to a 
massive urban migration and the development of a permanent economic 
underclass of favela dwellers. A concomitant problem has been that population 
growth has outstripped the ability of government to provide basic primary and 
secondary education. 

At first glance, Brazil appears to be a harmonious interracial society. But 
while the races appear to be integrated in terms of everyday social intercourse, 
structural racism persists. The roots of this continuing discrimination are social and 
economic, rather than legal. There is an ongoing debate about whether Brazilian 
racisHi is a phenomenum of class or race. 

Historically, Brazilian women existed in a "macho" culture. While the life of 
poor women has changed little, many middle and upper class women are working 
to translate the historical power they had in private life, in terms of their influence 
over home and family, into public life. An examination will be made of the gap 
between "law and life" which exists for women as well as the poor and racial 
minorities. 

Key questions to be addressed: 

1. Does privilege still lie at the heart of Brazilian society? 

2. Is the modern Catholic church a force for social change or a supporter of 
the status quo? 

3. Is modern Brazil an ethnic "melting pot" or a "boiling pot"? 
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4. Is Brazilian democracy a myth for racial minorities, the poor and women? 

Readings : 

T. R. Rochon and M. J. Mitchell. "Social Bases of the Transition to Democracy 
in Brazil." Comparative Pnlirirc XXI (April, 1989), pp. 307-22. 

Historical Political an d Econnmir Develop mpnf 

Introductory lectures will provide a brief historical overview of Brazil since 
the time of its discoveiy in 1500 by Pedro Alvares Cabral. The early exploitation of 
products for export such as Brazilwood and sugar, will be discussed. The 
subjugation and exploitation of the native Indian population and the introduction 
of African slaves will be explained in terms of the development of a plantation 
culture. 

Brazil's changing economy, in terms of the challenge to the sugar culture 
which arose from other colonies, the race for gold and diamonds in the 1700's and 
the development of the cotton and «,ffee industries, will be examined against the 
background of overall colonial development. 

The 1822 promulgation of the constitutional monarchy, the declaration of 
independence from Portugual by Don Pedro, the 1840 accession to the throne by Don 
Pedro n and the 1869 military intervention and proclamation of the Republic of 
Brazil, will be compared with the experiences of other South American colonies as 
they were transformed into nation-states, n-e history of the First Republir will be 
studied in terms of the politics of the governors, the system of "coronelismo" and 
"caf^ com leite." 

The development of the economic crisis and military intervention which led 
to the assumption of power by Getulio Vargas in 1930 and his development of the 
"Estado Novo" will be studied against the background of the worldwide political 
.''W"»f^'- °fE."™P-' dictatorships. Varga..' initial flirtation with fascism 



and later tilt toward the Allies during World War n will be explained in terms of 
Brazil's changing perception of its national interest. 



Key questions to be addressed: 

1. How was Brazil's colonial experience and early period of statehood 
different front that of the rest of South America? 

2. How did the lack of separation between the concepts of public and private 
affect Brazilian development? 

The Post^World War II period to 1964 

The end of World War II made it difficult to justify the continuation of an 
authoritarian regime and Vargas was forced to resign by the military in 1945. The 
Second Republic was declared in 1948 and lasted until 1964. A study of this period 
will stress what occurred as the Brazilian economy changed from one centered upon 
a few traditional exports into one driven by government plans for economic 
development centered upon borrowing and import substitution. 

Lectures will cover material dealing with Vargas* return to power in 1950, his 
suicide, and the caretaker governments which culminated in Juscelino Kubitschek 
assuming the presidency in 1956. He was followed in office by Janio Quadros and 
Joao Goulat. The failure of economic development plans and a variety of political 
problems led to the military coup of 1964. 

Key questions to be addressed: 

1. When compared to other developing states, what was unique about 
Brazil's post-World War II economic and political development? 

2. During this period did fear of the imposition of Castro type communism 
affect the role of tiie Brazilian military? 
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The Praetorian Interregnum 

The niilitary decision to assume governing power from 1964-1985 will be 
studied in terms of the BraziUan military's role of serving as a moderating force in 
politics. The problem military governments confronted in terms of the struggle to 
provide order and achieve economic development will be examined for the 
presidents of this period; Castello Branco, Artur da Costa e Silva, Emflio M^did, 
Ernesto Geisel, and Joao Baptista de OUveira Figueiredo. Finally, an attempt wiU be 
made to explain how the evolution of the policy of "abertura" led to a return to 
civilian rule. 

Key questions to be addressed: 

1. Once they assumed political power did the military become "trapped" and 
not know how to return to government control by civilian leaders? 

2. Was the military leadership politically seduced by the agenda of the 
technocrats? 

Redemocrati7.atir>n 

The 1985 election of Tancredo Neves as president returned Brazil to civilian 
rule, although his illness led to his replacement by Jose Sarney. Fernando CoUor de 
Mello was elected president in 1990. Uctures dealing with this period will stress 
how Collar presented himself as the representative of a new generation in Brazilian 
politics. He appeared to be an economic conservative with a social conscience who 
supported a "shock treatment" to improve Brazil's economy. Collor's attacks upon 
corruption and the bureaucracy struck a populist note among the electorate. As 
president, his economic Piano Brasil Novo was only marginally successful and 
Brazil continued to sh-uggle with the twin burdens of a large international debt and 
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a high rate of inflation. While Collar fired his Minister of Justice for "moral laxity/ 
he became enmeshed in a political corruption scandal popularly known as 
"CoUorgate." At the time of his impeachment, most Brazilian democrats hoped that 
their country's nascent political democracy would work and lead to Collor's 
replacement with another civilian president rather than some new authoritarian 
regime. 

Key questions to be addressed: 

1. Did the gap between Collor's rhetoric about corruption and the reality of 
his own alleged misdeeds mean that he was little more than a successful political 
hypocrite? 

2. Are Brazil's contemporary economic problems undermining democracy? 
Readings: 

George Pendle. A History of Latin America . Great Britain: Penguin Books, 
1967, pp. 69-75, 120-24, 150-60, and 199-204. 

Ronald M. Schneider. Order and Progress: A Political History of Brazil . 
Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press, 1991, pp. 238-266. 

Jan Knippers Black, "Brazil's Limited Redemocratization." Current History 
562 (February, 1992), pp. 85-89. 

Major Interests. Political Parties and Elections 
A. M ajor Interests 

Brazil's milieu of pol-Mcal "interests" will be discussed in terms of its 
traditional corporatist elements, as well as the contemporary development of a 
more pluralistic political environment. The most important liberal and 
conservative groups, including governmental entities, will be discussed: 
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1. Military - The traditional role of the military as a moderating power will 
again be reviewed, as will the importance that interservice rivalry plays in Brazilian 
politics. Attention will be given to the tensions which have existed between 
authoritarian and democratic tendencies in the military among younger and older 
officers. The military's attempt to redefine its role will be discussed in terms of the 
demise of the Cold War and the communist threat. At present, few Brazilian 
intellectuals believe that the military will again attempt to seize governing power. 

2. Bureaucracy - Material will be presented on the tension which exists 
between authoritarian and democratic tendencies within the Brazilian bureaucracy. 
Policy demands have often not been articulated into coherent public policies which 
result in the delivery of adequate government services. Other questions to be 
addressed include: do U.S. style "iron triangles" exist to shape policy; has patronage 
and corruption encouraged bureaucratic "gridlock"; and have technocrats 
contributed to, or hindered, economic modernization? 

3. Big Business and Big Agriculture - Mention will be made of the peak 
business and agricultural groups and their traditional roles in a corporatist state. 
Groups discussed will include the National Confederation of Industries, the 
Brazilian Rural Confederation and newer associations sudi as the Brazilian 
Association for the Development of Basic Industry. 

4. Catholic Church - The traditional political power of the church, especially 
the National Conference of Brazilian Bishops, will be discussed. The tensions 
which exist between church conservatives and those who advocate liberation 
theology will also be examined. 

5. Labor Unions - Note will be taken of the historic political impotence of 
labor unions, the role they played in a corporatist state and how labor unrest in ti.e 
early 1960-s contributed to the military's assumption of power and suppression of 
the unions. Material will also be presented about how some unions have 



demonstrated a new militancy in the post-military period of governance. There is 
an ongoing debate about who can best articulate the interests of the working class. 
Will the unions be able to accommodate the attempts to democrati2:e them? Luis 
Inado da Silva*s (Lula) employment of some unions to challenge Collor in the most 
recent presidential election will also be discussed. 

6. Students and Intellectuals - Many Brazilian students and intellectuals have 
historically played the role of radical-leftist critics of the regime of the day, A lecture 
will discuss how students and intellectuals suffered from systematic repression and 
human rights abuses during the period of military governance and how many of 
them are developing new roles as sodal critics and reformers in the post-Cold War 
era. 

Key question to be addressed: 

1. Is Brazil's interest group milieu more corporatist or pluralistic in nature? 
Reading: 

R Hagopian. "Democracy by Undemocratic Means? Elites, Political Pacts and 
Regime Transition in Brazil" Comparative Politics XXIII (July 1990), pp. 147-170. 

B. Political Parties 

This segment of the course will concentrate on studying Brazilian political 
parties in the post-1964 period. A lecture will discuss how the 1964 military coup 
abolished the existing party structure and replaced it with new political 
organizations ARENA (National Renewal Alliance) and the opposition group MDB 
(Brazilian Democratic Movement). 

With the re-establislixiient of civilian rule a new multiparty system has 
developed. Material presented on this system will address the political 
fragmentation which it has engendered, as well as the differences which currently 
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exist between ideological, catch-all, and opportunistic Brazilian political parties. A 
number of key problems faced by the parties will be highlighted: 1) the difficulties 
faced in attempting to develop local leadership; 2) the continuing problems 
associated with the historic system of the "colonels" (local bosses), especially in rural 
areas; 3) how many governors reliance on the fiscal largesse of the federal 
govermnent can compromise them; and 4) the lack of enduring party loyalty of the 
Brazilian electorate. 

An outline will be given of the major political parties. This material will 
note which parties have strong links to pre-1964 parties, which have ties to the 
period of military rule and which are new parties. 

The major political parties discussed will include: 

1. PMDB (Brazilian Democratic Movement Party) - Brazil's largest party with 
ties to the MDB. The ideological breadth of the party will be discussed, as will its Hes 
to urban areas and state governors. 

2. PFL (Liberal Front Party) - A party with strong links to President Collor and 
the military which was formed by a breakaway faction of the Democratic Sodal 
Party. 

3. PSDB (Brazilian Sodal Democracy Party) 

4. PDS (Democratic Social Party) - n,e party has ties which go back to the 
ARENA organization of the period of military rule. 

5. PDT (Democratic Workers Party) - A populist party with ties to the urban 

poor. 

6. PTB (Brazilian Labor Party) - This party has taken some interesting 
positions on economic development and is linked to organized labor. 

7. PT (Workers Party) - A leftist party with support among intellech^als and 
advocates of liberation-theology within the Catholic Church. 
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8- PL (Liberal Party) - A party located on the center-right of the ideological 
spectrum, 

9, PRN (National Reconstruction Party ) - A party formed for electoral 
purposes by Collor in 1989, 

10- PCB (Brazilian Communist Party ) - and PC do B (Communist Party of 
Brazil). 

!!• PSB (Brazilian Socialist Party) 

Key questions to be addressed: 

1- During the period of military rule did ARENA and MDB serve as 
transmission belts for citizen demands? 

2. How likely is it that attempts will be made to reform the multiple party 
system by legally limiting the number of political parties? 

C. The Electoral System 

This section will emphasize the peculiar system of proportional 
representation which is employed to elect members of the Chamber of Deputies, It 
will stress how this system of inter and intraparty electoral competition forces 
candidates from the same party to compete against each other. It often leads to 
temporary electoral alliances at the local level which complicates the ability to make 
policy at the national level- 
Note will be made of how the electoral system disproportionately represents 
the smaller states and the rationale for mandatory voting for literate citizens. 

Key quei tions to be addressed: 




1. How does Brazil's system of election for the Chamber of Deputies differ 
from more traditional types of proportional representation found in other nation- 
states? 

2. Does the electoral system reflect the political fragmentation of Brazil, or 
does it serve as a catalyst for poUtical divisiveness? 

Reading : 

K. Von Mettenheim. "The Brazilian Vote in Democratic Transition." 
Compaiative PnlihV<; XXH (October 1990), pp. 23-44. 

Government StructnrA 

In this section material will be presented on Brazil's govermnental structure 
under the 1988 constihition. 

1. The President - A lectiire will deal with the method of electing the 
president (possible two ballots) and the duties and powers of the office. Note will be 
made of how the loss of the president's ability to legislate in the 1988 constitution 
has affected presidential power. A case study wiU be made of Fernando Collor de 
Mello's period in office and ti.e factors which led to his impeachment. 

2. Congress - The Brazilian Congress will be examined in terms of other 
bicameral Latin American legislatures. The Senate will be studied in terms of its 
role in Brazilian federalism. The Chamber of Deputies will be analyzed in terms of 
the functions of the Legislative Directory (staff) and ti^e Board of Directors, as well as 
the committee structiire of the lower house. Finally, ti^e process by which a bill 
becomes a law will be explained. 

3. The Federal Supreme Court of Justice and the Federal Superior Court . A 
brief outiine lecture will cover the processes of judicial appointinent and the major 
functions and duties of the two courts. 
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Key questions to be addressed; 

1. Is Brazil's political culture modernizing and is this process reflected in the 
structure and operation of government? 

2. Is there a gap between presidential power and demands for effective 
government? Would a parliamentary system work better? How about a monarchy? 

3. Is it true in contemporary Brazil that above a certain social level "nobody 
goes to jail"'* 

Reading 

J. de Onis. "Brazil on the Tightrope Toward Democracy." Foreign Affairs 
LXVra (Fall, 1989), pp. 127-43. 
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OUTLINE FOR DEVELOPMENT OF A COURSE IN 
AFRO-BRAZILIAN LITERATURE 



INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this paper is to offer a general plan/outline 
for the development of a course in Afro-Brazilian literature. The 
course is broadly structured with emphasis on exploring both the 
literature of Afro-Brazilian writers and the writers themselves, 
and analyzing their works within the context of the prevailing 
social, political, economic and historical forces. As a group, 
Afro-Brazilian writers have gone largely unrepresented in 
mainstream Brazilian literature. In fact, the production of a 
unique literature by Afro-Brazilians has been hampered, from 
Brazil's earliest days, by social, political and economic factors: 
laws making it illegal for a slave to learn to read or write, the 
ensuing legacy of illiteracy among afro-Brazilians that exists to 
this day, a limited Afro-Brazilian readership as a result of a 
high level of illiteracy, limited opportunities for professional 
publication of Afro-Brazilian writers, the question of racial 
identity, and other factors associated with the race, ethnicity or 
class status of the Afro-Brazilian writer. 

The outline for this course is flexible and can be adapted for 
different course levels, favored writers, areas of interest and/or 
expertise, and methods of analysis. This paper consists of a 
general outline of the scope of the course, which includes a study 
quide to help the course developer focus clearly on the subject(s) 
and decide where the emphasis should be. It offers suggestions on 
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alternative formats for structuring the course, the choice o* 
which depends upon the area of focus. The last section provides a 
working bibliography that is Intended to initially Introduce the 
course developer to a range of research about Afro-Brazilian 



writers. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 

A survey of Afro-Brazilian literature. It includes major 
writers and major works, and it explores various literary 
forms such as narratives, folktales, poetry, sermons, 
documents, short stories, songs, etc. Each work is examined 
within the framework of the social, economic and political 
environment of Afro-Brazilians at the time it was written. 
More specifically, it will examine 

A. the stylistic elements, themes and issues that charac- 
terize Afro-Brazilian literature 

B. the relationship(s) between Afro-Brazilian literature 
and mainstream Brazilian literature 

C. the effects of political, social, economic and cultural 
experiences of Afro-Brazilians on Afro-Brazilian litera- 
ture 

D. the relationships between the Afro-Brazilian and African 
American literary tradition 

COURSE GOAL 

To provide students with a sampling of the writings of Afro- 
Brazilians, presented within the context of the prevailing 
social, political, economic and cultural forces. To further 
enable students to understand and appreciate the diversity of 
Afro-Brazilian literature, while noting its similarities and 
differences to African-American (and African) literature. 

COURSE OBJECTIVES 

Upon successful completion of this course, students will have 

1. read and been exposed to (via videos, recordings, guest 
lecturers, live presentations, etc.) a range of literary 
works and will have gained an understanding of the 
forces that produced (motivated) them, as well as an 
understanding of the relationship between Afro-Brazilian 
literature and the Afro-Brazilian experience. 

2. participated in discussions of reading material. 

3. given an oral report on a sele^led Afro-Brazilian author 
and/or related work. 

4. written 4-5 essays on various themes (as assigned by 
the instructor) . 

5. passed a written final exam. 

9^. 2C3 
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B. 
C. 



STUDENT EVALUATION 

SCOPE OF COURSE 

A. General Introduction to Modern Day Brazil 

1. to generally orient students to the rich cult.ir^ 
polxtical system, social structure!, economic "^^^ 
condition, and major issues confronting cor Jem 
porary Brazil. "«ii.iub i^ontem- 

2. resource materials such as films, readings 

lt.lrAit\ritr'.ltr''''' ions Of ,tro. 

D. Identification of the Af ro-BrazlUan Writer 

1. Difficulties Identifying the Af ro-BrazUlan writer 

a. race vs. nationalism 

b. the literary eny'ronment (at various times) 
o. the political environment (at different times) 

2. importance of Identifying the Af ro-Braztltan Writer 

MrT-TrillA^l tllll:tllr <='-^— ^-1- Of 
as representative of a soecifir. 

as a means of reexaminine thp <=tnniai 
and political history o? Braziw^^i \f 
point of writers of Ln p view 
writers of non-European descent 



1 . 



2. 
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d. to examine the effects and influences of race 
on the lives and literature of the Afro- 
brazilian. 

E. Study Guide to Af ro**Brazilian Writers and Literature 

1 . Af ro«-»Brazilian Writers 

a. Who are they (group identity)? 

b. What common experiences bind them as a group? 

c. Is there an Afro-Brazilian literary esthetic? 

d. How have Afro-Brazilian writers approached the 
"race" or "identity" question? 

e. How have they affected and/or influenced the 
mainstrean literary environment, and how have 
they been affected by it? 

f. How do their writings reflect and respond to 
the conditions of Afro-Brazilians throughout 
the country? Or, do they? 

g. The above questions can also be used to focus 
upon specific Afro-Brazilian writers. 

2 . Subjects, Issues and/or Themes Characteristic o f 
Afro-Brazilian Writing 

a. Are there common subjects, issues or themes 
that appear in the literature? 

1. If so, what is the motivation (external 
or internal) for this focus? 

2) In what ways do different writers 
approach these subjects, etc.? 

b. What is the purpose of a given type , sty le or 
specific literary item ? Is it functionar7 
written with a clear purpose and desired 
effect in mind? Is there a clear message to 
a specific audience? 

c. For whom was it written? Who is the intended 
audience, and how does the audience influence 
the production of the work itself? 

d. What is the significance of various forms of 
Afro-Brazilian writing? Is there a relation- 
ship between the form, the message and the 
audience? 

2S\5 
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f . 



Is there a relationship between the above and 




g. How did the writers' experiences influence the 
content and style of their work? ^'^'^ 

h. To what extent do the writings reflect the 
issues faced by the larger A?ro-Brazilian 
community? "x«,^ixi«,u 
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HOW have these writings been received bv the 
Brazula^?^' "^"^""^ ' Brazilian an^ Mro- 

j. The above questions can also be used to focus 
upon specific Afro-Brazilian works. 

3. The Works of Afro-Brazilian Writers 

a. Discussion might initially focus upon the 

'fo^r'stvir^H °' charl^Lrs. 
lorm, style and content. 

b. Subsequent discussions should move toward 
integrating the work itself with var?oSs other 
factors that influenced it: Author ' s life and 
experiences (education, family background anS 
environment, associates, significant others? 

orcL'^^f th^ ^-^'^'--^ and e^o!;:^^!' 

lorccs of the time period and location and 
personal motivation for producing the ;o?k! 

extent to which a work has affected others 
otlel's: IZMr, ^^^^^^-r-^ --ived by- 

General mention of other works by author, 
may depend on several variable^^..^^ ?2 Choice of format 
Brazilian writers'ra^ to become acquainted with Afro- 



d. 

FORMAT OP COURSE 
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political and economic climate of that time period and 
locale. 



A. Chronological Structure 

Course may begin with earliest know writings of Africans 
xn Brazil (slave or free), moving through the slavery 
period, and continuing through the decades of the post- 
slavery period into other identifiable historical poli- 
tical or social periods. Using this format will require 
general knowledge of Brazilian history in order to iden- 
tify important time periods or events. 

B. Focus on Specific Themes and/or Issues in Afro-Brazilian 
Literature 

Course may focus upon common themes and/or issues that 
characterize Af ro-Erazilian literature. Possible themes 
might be the institution of slavery, quest for freedom 
forms of racism, living conditions of slaves and/or free 
people of color, equality, family life, religion, self- 
determination, nature, Africa, question of identity, 
tolklore, etc. Use of this format may require extensive 
exposure to varied original writings or with secondary 
sources about Afro-Brazilian literature in order to iso- 
late prominent themes or issues. 

0. Focus on Representative Works of Three or Four 
Afro-Brazilian Writers 

Course may begin by identifying several well-known Afro- 
Brazilian writers whose works each represent an impor- 
tant aspect of the literature. Works may be chosen 
because of a distinctive style, an important subject, 
the time period in which it was written, philosophical 
stance of the writer, popularity of the work or writer 
the specific literary form, etc. Use of this format 
will require exposure to a range of sources (as with the 
preceding format), but it is flexible enough to adjust 
for course constraints such as course level and leneth 
ot course. 

D. Focus on Afro-Brazilian Writings During a Specific 
Time Period 

Course may focus on writings generated during an identi- 
fiable time period (historical, social or political) 
M^^Ho.n? If. '''^^^^fy period or post-slavery period, the 
Modernist Movement, contemporary writers, etc. Use of 
this format will require a general knowledge of Brazil- 
ian history and of the writings associated with specific 
time periods. ^ 
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E. Focus on Various Representative Forms 

fTilTf f examine the literature in terms of the dif- 
ferent literary forms used such as oral literature 
TrTlU writings, songs, governmenrpetitions 

nirra :;s^°e?c' of f^r'/'""'"^ ' autobiograpJi^s! 

uttxiatives, etc. Use of this format will reauire %nme^ 

exposure to the range of formats and writers? ilth some- 
what less focus upon history. ' some- 



F. 
G. 
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Focus on Similarities and/or Differences in the the 
Works of Afro-Brazilian Males and Females 

I?ro%?L??l;i^°H ^"^ Contrast Between 

Atro-Brazilian and African-American Literature 

^* fffr?"*^^^^^*" writers and African-American 

a. common themes/ issues/subjects? 

b. purposes? 

c. literary forms and styles? 

d. experiences? 

e. influences? 

f. obstacles? 

periods TrjfJS%^"°^??^^ ^"^'"^ specific time 
periods in Afro-Brazilian (literary) historv anH 
African- American (literary) histoS-y? ^ 

writings produced during the slavery period 

perioS^'' produced during the post-slavery 

perioSr P"""^"^^^ during specific literary 

1) Brazil's Modernist Movement and the 
Harlem Renaissance in the U.S. 

writings produced during social activist 
movements «».t,Lxvist 

uT'm Bf^fileira of Brazil and 
U.S. Black Activist Movements 

contemporary Afro-Brazilian and African 
American writers and/or works 



a. 
b. 
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3. Effects of and Reactions to Racism by Afro- 
Brazilian and African-American Writers 

a, external restrictions 

1) subject and content 

2) access to publication 

3) audience 

4) literary acceptance 

b. internal restrictions 

1) the identity question 

2) others 



SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The bibliography which follows is an initial working biblio-- 
graphy designed for the beginning scholar of Afro -Brazilian 
literature. The entries represent much of the most recent 
writings/research in the area of Af ro-Brazilian literature 
(most of them having been written within the past 20 years). 
While most of these are secondary sources, it is expected 
that the reader will be guided to discover the wi^iters and 
their works. Use of this working bibliography will lead to 
the formulation of a Selected Bibliography on Afro-Brazilian 
literature that includes both primary and secondary sources, 
as well as more selections written (or translated) in 
English. Ultimately, the Selected Bibliography will yield a 
Reading List for the proposed course in Afro-Brazilian 
Literature . 

NOTE: Many of these works were indexed in Escravidao e 

Relaqoes Raciais no Brazil: cadastre da produQ^o 
intelectual (1970 -1990 ). coordinated by Luiz 
Claudio Barcelos, Olivia Maria Gomes da Cunha and 
Tereza Cristina Nascimento Araujo, published by the 
Centre de Estudios Af ro-Asi^ticos , Rio de Janeiro. 
1991. 

I've been informed that the January 1993 issue of 
the Afro-Hispanic Review will feature Afro- 
Brazilian writers. However, time constraints on 
this project negated its inclusion in the working 
bibliography. 
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Lima . Rio de Janeiro: UFRJ, 1980. °^ 
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